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CHAPTER I. 


SIALVATOR! Salvator! where are 
5 you ?” eried the shrill but not un- 


musical voice of a young Italian 


girl, as she issued from a vine- 
covered house situated on the heights above 
Naples. 

She ran down the sloping path, and then 
paused to look around for the object of her 
search, and again uttered her ery of “Sal- 
vator !” 

A movement amongst some shrubs directed 
the girl’s eye to the spot where a beautiful 


B 
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boy of about nine years of age had been lying, 
and who was now slowly rising in obedience 
to her call. His countenance as he did so was 
expressive of annoyance at being disturbed 
from the contemplation of the magnificent 
scenes on which he was gazing. 

“You are a very naughty, good-for-nothing 
boy !” exclaimed the girl, whose likeness to 
him proclaimed her to be his sister. “Why 
are you lying here when it is past ten o'clock ? 
You know very well that you are keeping 
Father Antonio waiting for you. It was just 
the same yesterday, when I had to come and 
hunt for you because you had slipped out of 
the way.” 

So saying, Maria seized the child’s reluctant 
hand, and hastened with him up the steep 
ascent to their house, in the doorway of which 
stood an elderly woman making impatient ges- 
tures to them to be quick, and whose tongue 
was even more voluble than her daughter's as 
she seolded the lad for his unpunctuality. 


i>) 
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They entered the house, where yet another 
reproof awaited him from the lips of a tall 
friar in a white habit, who was standing by 
the window turning over the leaves of a book 
well known to Salvator, who detested the 
very sight of it, and who knew that the 
lesson given him to learn from it was most 
imperfectly known. He was aware also that 
his idleness day after day was quite wearing 
out the patience of worthy Father Antonio, 
his preceptor, who had borne so- long with 
him, and to whom he was really attached ; so 
it was with a feeling of shame he followed 
him into the adjoining room, and confessed he 
had not done more than merely read over the 
portion he had set him. 

But we must give a few words of in- 
formation respecting the family to whom we 
have introduced the reader, which consisted 
of five persons. 

The boy Salvator was the only son of Guilia 
and Antonio Rosa, who lived on the pic- 
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turesque spot we have mentioned. Rosa was 
an artist and architect, who earned such a 
scanty livelihood by his pencil that he re- 
solved his son should not follow the same 
profession. His mother’s strong desire was 
that he should become a priest, and so his 
education had to begin early. For this pur- 
pose a friar from the neighbouring monastery 
had been engaged to instruct him in reading, 
writing, and Latin. Father Antonio came 
every morning to his young pupil, and did 
his best to bring him on in such studies as he 
thought suitable to his age. But he had 
undertaken a task of no small difficulty, for 
the boy hated his lessons, and neither coaxing 
or threats would induce him to apply to them 
with energy. His delight was to roam about 
the hill, revelling in the glorious landscape, 


which ever seemed to have fresh charms for him. 


But what gave his father serious uneasiness — 
was the fact that he was for ever sketching 


and drawing on such bits of paper as he could 
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find, and that he did it with an ease and 
rapidity that was very unusual in so young a 
boy. So great was Rosa’s dread lest he should 
grow into an artist, that he caused paper and 
pencil to be put carefully out of his way, and 
he charged Father Antonio to give him such 
long Latin lessons to learn, and so many copies 
to write, that they would take up a great deal 
of his time, and, as he fondly imagined, turn 
his tastes into a different direction. 

But nature was far too strong and unyield- 
ing to be thus mastered. Salvator never 
crossed the threshold of the house or looked 
out of window without enjoying the scenery 
around in a way none of his young com- 
panions did. Whilst they scrambled about, 
or played at games, he would lie down, or 
wander about by himself, watching the effects 
of the lights and shades on the hills, or the 
bay below. He would clasp his hands in 
ecstasy at the brilliant calm of the bright 


blue waters under a cloudless sky, or he 
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would look long and earnestly on their vary- 
ing aspect under a stormy one. In fact, the 
i child lived in a beautiful world of his own, 
which no one around him ever entered, or 


| could have understood or appreciated, had 


they done so. 

To return to Father Antonio, who was 
having a hard time of it with his troublesome 
pupil, whose thoughts were this morning any- 
where but with his lessons. He outdid bim- 
self with inattention. The priest was a con- 
scientious man who desired to do his duty by 
the lad. 

“Salvator,” said he at last, “I shall report 
you to your father, and tell him I must give 
you up. You take no pains with your Latin, 
and you are making no progress.” 

1 “JT hate Latin,” replied the boy. 
| “But you must learn it, or you can never 
be a priest.” 

“T don’t want to be a priest; I want to be 
an artist, and take sketches,” said Salvator. 


FATHER ANTONIO AND HIS PUPIL, 
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“But it is your parents’ desire that you 
should be a priest, and you ought not to set 
your mind against their wishes in the way 
you are doing. I fear me, Salvator, you will 
be a trouble to your family.” 

“T will be no trouble if they let me be an 
artist,” said the lad, sullenly. 

Father Antonio left the room and sought 
Rosa, who was painting ina small room fitted 
up as a sort of studio. 

“T am come to tell you,” said he, “that I 
can make nothing of your son. I am con- 
vinced he will never be a scholar, nor do I 
think his abilities lie that way. His brain 1s 
choked up with scenery and views, and there 
is no room left in it for Latin or Greek. He 
says he wants to be an artist, and who knows 
but what he might turn out a great one, if you 
allowed him to follow his inclinations 7” 

“T have said he shall not take to the beg- 
garly profession of painting,’ exclaimed Rosa, 


“and I will keep to my resolve. Have I not 
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tried it myself, and do I not know that a man 
may toil and.toil, day after day, the long year 
round, ay, and produce pictures that if he 
were to become the fashion would make him 
rich and great, but which, because he is un- 
known, he is compelled to sell for a tenth part 
of their value, or, perchance, not sell at all? 
No; Salvator shall profit by my experience. 
Let him not dare to say more about being an 
artist. He shall give his mind to books and 
become a scholar, and some day he will thank 
me for not giving in to his childish whims.’ 
“T am not so sure that they aie mere 
whims,” said the friar. “Iam no great judge, 
it is true, but it seems to me that the boy has 
considerable natural powers if not genius for 
the pencil, judging from scraps of sketches I 
have found in his Latin and copy-books, 
whereas for books and learning he appears 
to have a positive aversion. You cannot force 
Nature, and I am afraid you will find that 


Salvator will never take to scholarship.” 
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“We will try what punishment will do,” 
replied M. Rosa. “You are too indulgent to 
him, father; a little severity may do wonders.” 

Father Antonio shrugged his shoulders and 
elevated his eyebrows as he turned to leave 
the studio. He saw that it was of no use to 
say more, but from his heart he pitied the lad 
whose inclinations he thought were going to 
be cruelly forced into a wrong line. 

Rosa was as good as his word. As soon as 
he had seen the retreating figure of the friar 
on his way to his monastery, he went to his 
son and severely reprimanded him for his idle- 
ness, declaring that he had worn out Father 
Antonio’s patience, and that he meant to take 
him in hand himself. He doomed him to 
solitary confinement and hunger till the next 
morning, and even longer, unless he had by 
that time learnt perfectly whatever his tutor 
had left for him to do. : 

Salvator made no reply, but received his 


father’s commands with a look of sullen in- 
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difference, and as soon as he was gone took up 
his station by the window, which fortunately 
for him commanded a fine view of Vesuvius 
and the surrounding country. That afternoon 
there was to be a grand féte in Naples, and it 
had been arranged that the family should go 
to it, It was, therefore, with some dismay 
that Salvator’s mother and sisters heard of 
Rosa's determination to confine Salvator to 
one room and allow him no food. 

In vain they petitioned for his punishment 
to begin a day later, so that he might go to 
the long looked for féte that afternoon. Rosa 
was firm; and, moreover, he forbad their going 
to see or talk to the culprit. He was resolved, 
he said, to try what fasting and confinement 


would do with him, before trying other means 


for making him apply to his studies. So his 
mother had to put back Salvator’s best suit, 
which she had carefully brushed and laid out 
for him to wear at the féte, and it was with 


somewhat heavy hearts that she and her 
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daughters dressed themselves in their own gay 
Italian costumes and set forth for Naples. 
Rosa was a stern man, and his family were 
afraid of him. His two daughters, Maria and 
Carlina, amiable affectionate girls of fifteen and 
eighteen, dared not do more than give a part- 
ing nod to Salvator as he stood at the window 
looking after them when they left the house. 
His eldest sister, who was his favourite, con- 
trived to forget something which obliged her 
to run back, and gave her an opportunity of 
making a few Italian gestures to him, that 
she well knew he would understand, expres- 
sive of her sorrow that he could not accom- 
pany them. 

Although Rosa had, in his resolve to punish 
his son, given strict orders that the door of 
the room in which he was confined should be 
kept locked, certain it is, that either by 
accident or design it was left open that 
afternoon, and that by another accident or 


design a plate of good food was placed on a 
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table just outside the door. Salvator’s whole 
attention, however, was absorbed for some 
time by the various groups of people as they 
descended the hill on their way to the fete, 
and also with noticing the unusually active 
state of Vesuvius, which was sending up 
columns of smoke and occasional jets of fire. 

“T could make beautiful smoke like that,” 
said the boy to himself, as he watched it 
curling itself into soft wreaths, and then 
slowly vanishing away. “Oh, if I had but 
father’s brushes and some paper!” 

He looked round the room in hope of seeing 
some scrap of paper on which to draw, with 
the bit of pencil he always kept in his pocket. 
Alas! the room was destitute of anything 
except a table, two or three chairs, and a few 
lesson books, already so scrawled over on their 
margins that he knew it was hopeless to 
search for space on which to draw an inch of 
smoke. The walls had been lately white- 


washed, and were unornamented by a single 
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picture, so anxious had M. Rosa been that 
the room should present no attractions to 
draw off his son’s attention from his studies, 
A sudden thought struck the boy ! 

A little noise at the door made him look 
round, The handle was softly turned, and it 
opened to admit the head of Rosina Fanelli, a 
young girl who lived close by, and who was 
often with Salvator during his mountain 
rambles. 

“T came to see why you are not gone to 
the féte with the others,’ she said. “I saw 
them go off without you a little while ago. 
Are you being punished ?” 

“Yes; father is angry because I didn’t know 
my lesson for Father Antonio, so he says I am 
to be shut in here and have nothing to eat till 
to-morrow. I thought the door was locked.” 

“But as it’s left open, and everybody is gone 
away, you may as well come out for a while,” 
said Rosina. 


“No, I won’t come out,” replied the boy ; 
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“Tl do as father bid me. But, Rosina, I wish 
you would do something for me; I want you 
to burn the ends of some sticks and bring 
them here.” 

“Whatever are you going to do with 
them?” asked the girl. 

“T’m going to make smoke.” 

“Salvator, what do you mean ?” 

“Go and get some bits of sticks, and I'll tell 
you all about it.” 

Qo off went Rosina, and soon returned with 

a handful of sticks, out of which Salvator 
selected a good many. 

“Now, Rosina, please see if there is some 
fire burning in the kitchen stove.” 

“ Yes, but its getting low,” was the reply. 

“Be quick then, and put all the ends of 
these sticks in it till they are quite black, 
and bring them to me.” 

Rosina did as she was bid. Salvator peeped 
through the door and watched her operations. 


The plate of food stood temptingly near, 
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and Rosina would have had him empty it, 
reminding him how hungry he would be by 
next morning, but a proud sense of honour 
restrained the boy from doing so, though he 
strongly suspected it had been put there on 
purpose for him. 

“Here are all the sticks quite black,” said 
Rosina, handing them to him carefully lest 
they should soil her snow-white bodice and 
crimson petticoat, for she too was going to 
the féte, and had only run in to see how it 
fared with her favourite playfellow. 

“Now tell me what you are going to do 
with them,” said she. “ You can’t make smoke 
with dry sticks !” 

“Yes I can, capital smoke ; I can draw with 
them. I’m going to sketch Vesuvius on the 
wall; it will be better fun than going to the 
féte.” 

Rosina stared and wondered, but had no 
time to linger, for she knew she would be 
wanted; so off she flew to join her friends, 
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and tell them of poor Salvator’s being in 
disgrace, 

Meanwhile the object of her pity was actu- 
ally capering with delight round the. room, so 
charmed was he with his burnt sticks and 
with a new idea that had come into his head, 


a viz., to make use of the fresh white walls to 


draw upon. There they were around him like 


a vast sheet of white paper. What could be 


better for his purpose, which was to make a 
large sketch of Vesuvius, and the other hill 
near it. 

He seized a stick and, after taking a long 
look at his subject, began to draw. He soon 


became so entirely engrossed with his work, 


that hours fled like minutes; and it was not 


till the fading light and the voices of the 
| returning family interrupted him, that he 
remembered he had not even opened his Latin 


book, or copied out the task left him by Father 


Antonio. 


He heard his mother pleading to be allowed 
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to take him something to eat, and his father 
saying that no one was either to give him 
food or to go near him, as he meant him to 
pass the night where he was. Salvator felt 
hungry enough, but he was a strong lad, and 
could stand a fast better than most children 
of his age. He had had a happy afternoon, in 
spite of circumstances, and he lay down on 
the floor to sleep, and no doubt dreamed of 
Vesuvius, burnt sticks, and smoke. 

The next morning no Father Antonio ap- 
peared at the usual time, but in his stead came 
a monk, well known as Brother Bernado, a 
man of considerable importance for two reasons. 
He was of noble family, and had brought a 
large fortune to the monastery, which had 
been applied in part to the embellishing and 
painting of the building. 

Brother Bernado was a great lover of art, 
and himself an artist of no mean power. 
When Father Antonio consulted him about 
Salvator, and told of the lad’s desire to be a 
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painter, and his father’s stern resolve that he 
should be educated for the priesthood, the 
good monk became so interested that he 
offered to go in hig stead next day and hear 
Salvator’s lessons, in order to judge of the 
child’s powers himself, and also to have a 
pretext for speaking to Rosa about the folly 
of thinking he could punish his son into the 
love of learning. 

He explained on his arrival at Rosa’s house, 
that he had come to hear Salvator’s lessons 
in place of the Father who was otherwise 
engaged, and he was at once taken to him. 
The Latin lesson was said, but after a fashion 
that would not at all have satisfied Father 
Antonio, The monk, however, winked at his 
blunders and mistakes, and, shutting up the 
book, was about to send the pale and exhausted 
boy to his breakfast, when his eye suddenly 
caught sight of a large sketch on the wall 
opposite the door, He looked at it attentively. 

“Who drew that ?” he inquired, 
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“T did,’ was the reply. 

“Do you mean you did it quite by your- 
self?” 

“Ves,” said Salvator, hanging his head, ex- 
pecting to be scolded; “I drew it yesterday 
with some burnt sticks.” 

“Ho, ho! my young signor, so you were at 
this work instead of your Latin, were you ? 
No wonder you made so many mistakes. So 
you would like to be an artist would you ?” 

“T will be one some day,” said the boy. 

Brother Bernado said no more, but he took 
another look at the wall, and leaving the room, 
sought Rosa. 

“T have come,” said he, “to offer you some 


advice about your son’s future. Let him be 


brought up to the profession his soul already 
craves after. He has a real genius for paint- 
ing, and will one day be a great man if 
you do not crush that genius in the bud. 
Whilst shut up in yonder room yesterday he 


has drawn a sketch of which many an ad- 
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vanced artist would be proud, and that with 
no better materials than a burnt stick and a 
whitewashed wall!” 

“Then he has been at his tricks again,” ex- 
claimed Rosa, “ instead of learning his lessons. 
He is incorrigible, but I will not give in. An 
artist’s profession is a lottery in which no 
child of mine shall stake his fortunes. His 
mother and I intend him for the priesthood; 
that will at least give him food and clothing.” 

The monk saw it was useless to say any 
more, so took his leave and returned to the 
monastery, where he told Father Antonio that 
Rosa was the most pig-headed fool he had ever 
met with, and the young Salvator, a lad of 
rare artistic power, which it could only be 
hoped would break forth hereafter, in spite of 
his father’s resolve to strangle it in its infancy. 

Poor Salvator had to bear the full burst of 
his parents’ displeasure for what he had done. 
Rosa scolded because he had wasted his time. 


His mother mourned over the spoiling of her 
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newly washed wall, and both were angry with 
Rosina for supplying him with the burnt 
sticks. 

After this things went on as before. Father 
Antonio continued to do his best with the boy, 
who gradually made more progress than he had 
dared to hope would be the case. Thus two 
years passed on, and at the end of that time 
his tutor told Rosa that he ought to go to 
college to be trained for the priesthood. 

«Let him go to the Collegio Somasca in 
Naples, for some years,” said he. “There he 
will have to study with others, which may 
create some amount of emulation in him. 
Moreover, he will not have his attention 
diverted by the beauties of nature, for the 
students’ rooms look out on high walls, and he 
will have to put his head out of window in 
order to obtain even a glance at the sky.” 

It so happened that Salvator overheard part 
of this conversation, and he was filled with 


dismay. It was bad enough to be dunned 
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with Latin and Greek whilst living on their 
beautiful hill But to be incarcerated within 
the walls of that sombre-looking college, in one 
of the narrowest and most gloomy streets of 
the city, would, he thought, be insupportable. 
He felt like a criminal about to be confined 
within the walls of a prison for years; yet he 
knew he must submit to his fate. 

In those days (the incidents of which we are 
speaking took place in the early part of the 
seventeenth century), there was but little con- 
fidence between parents and children ; and 
this family was no exception to the general 
rule. Rosa went to the principal of the 
Collegio Somasco, and made application for his 
son’s admission ; but finding that the expense 
would be beyond his means, he petitioned that 
he might be paid for out of certain funds, 
appropriated to the education of poor students, 
The circumstance of his having been a pupil 
of Father Antonio’s had some weight with the 


principal, and he desired that the boy should 
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be sent to him that he might judge whether 
he would be likely to do honour to the college, 
if he were admitted on these terms. 

When Rosa returned home he told Salvator 
to be ready to accompany him next day to see 
the principal, saying that there was great 
hope the result of the interview would be his 
admission as a student for six years. Salvator 
was silent, but his mother and sisters were full 
of joy at his prospects. 

“My son will one day be a bishop,” ex- 
claimed Guilia Rosa, clasping her hands in 
ecstasy at the bare idea. 

“Or perhaps a cardinal,” said his sister, 
whose imagination soared still higher. 

“Nay, say a pope, at once,” said Rosa, with 
a smile; “wonders as great have come to 
pass before now. What say you, Salvator ?” 
he added, turning to the lad, whose colour 
came and went fast during this conversation. 
“Should you not like to be a great man ?” 


“Yes,” replied Salvator, “and I will be a 
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great man before I die; but I do not care to 
be either bishop, cardinal, or pope.” 

“Then youare a young fool,” said his father, 
“and don’t know what you are talking about. 
It’s time you went to college to learn more 
wisdom. Be ready to go with me to-morrow, 
and bid your mother and sisters good-bye, for 
if you are received it will be at once, and 
you will not return home again.” 

Salvator bit his lip, and pressed his hands 
together with the effort he made to keep 
back the tears which were ready to burst 
forth at that moment. He had an affectionate 
heart, and he loved his home and relations 
and his beautiful hill dearly. From all these 
he was suddenly to be cut off for years, to 
be shut up in a great prison-like building, 
pursuing distasteful studies by way of pre- 
paring for a distasteful profession, into which 
he could throw neither imterest nor heart. 
He said nothing, however, but rushing from 


the house, ran till he reached a favourite spot 
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on the hillside, where, throwing himself down, 
he wept tears as bitter as were ever shed by 
boyhood. 

When the first burst was over, he raised his 
head and looked around him at the well- 
known scene. The silvery bay at his feet, 
with its lovely islands, sleeping, as it were, 
on its bosom. The smoking mountain to the 
left, with light fleecy clouds floating above 
it, and deceiving the eye into believing them 
to be part of the smoke for ever rising from 
its crater, From all this he was about to 
be shut out, and doomed to what seemed to 
his disordered fancy almost a living death. 

He would not go, he said to himself. Why 
should he not run away and seek his fortune 
in the wide world, as he had heard of other 
boys doing? The longer he pondered over 
the idea the stronger it grew, till it formed 


itself into a fixed resolution. He would go 


away secretly ; whither he knew not, but some- 


where, anywhere, so that he might: still live 
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in sunshine and amongst’ trees and flowers, 
far away from the detested college, Somasca, 
with its high walls, and narrow windows, and 
long hours of confinement and study. 

When he returned home his friends were 
glad to observe how much calmer he seemed, 
thinking he had grown reconciled to his new 
prospects. His mother and Maria busied 
themselves with the few simple preparations 
that were required for his change of life, 
whilst Father Antonio charged him to do his 
best when examined as to his attainments, 
feeling his own credit as tutor somewhat at 
stake. He assured him he had talent if he 
would but exert himself, and that though his 
father had set his face against his being an 
artist, he might be happy and prosperous in 
another vocation. He promised to go and see 
him occasionally, and departed, hoping the lad 


was more reconciled to his lot, 
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CHAPTER II. 


2 )HAT night, when all were slumber- 
ing in Antonio Rosa’s home, Sal- 


vator softly opened the window 


of his own room on the ground 
floor, and stepped out into the bright moonlit 
garden. He had put a few clothes into a 
small leather bag, and took nothing else except 
some pencils and paper and a paint brush or 
two; for, in spite of all discouragements he 
had persevered with his painting, and man- 
aged to get materials secretly. Even Father 
Antonio had sometimes helped him to the 
purchase of a few, for his father had strictly 
forbidden him ever to touch his. 


With his bag slung over his shoulder, he 
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began to descend the hill, turning, however, 
inore than once to take what he thought 
might be a last look at the little vine-covered 
house where he had spent both happy and 
unhappy hours, and he felt his heart yearn- 
ing after those whom it might be long ere 
he saw again, He quickened his footsteps 
as daylight began to dawn, and, long before 
the hour when his disappearance would be 
discovered, found himself at some distance 
from Naples, and on the high-road to Castel- 
lamare and Sorrento, places he had often 
longed to visit as he looked at them in the 
far distance. He had heard Father Antonio 
speak of the beauty of Sorrento; of its orange 
groves and olive trees, and its deep gorges 
by the side of the Mediterranean; and so he 
turned his footsteps in that direction. 

It was one of Italy’s most lovely autumn 


days, sufficient in itself to bring a sense of 


enjoyment to Salvator as he trudged along, 


hour after hour, till actual fatigue and hunger 
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brought him toa standstill. He had several 
copper coins in his pocket, with which he 
bought some bread and fruit, and a -good- 
natured Vetturino, seeing how tired he looked, 
gave him a lift in his empty vehicle for some 
miles, and shared his macaroni with him 
when they reached the village where he lived. 
He spent the night under a wide-spreading 
chestnut tree, sleeping as soundly as if on his 
own bed. In the morning he again started 
on his journey. Friends seemed to turn up 
for him as he went along. One gave him 
macaroni, another fruit, and a gentleman, 
whose horse he held, put a silver coin into his 
hand of sufficient value to provide food for 
two or three days. In Italy a boy can live 
on very scanty rations. The air and climate 
seem to be almost food in themselves; espe« 
cially to one of such an artistic mind as our 
young hero, who was positively entranced by 
the splendid scenery of the magnificent road 


leading from Castellamare to Sorrento, which 
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can never be forgotten by those who have 
seen it, and which no description can do justice 
to for those who have not. | 

At length he reached Sorrento, that most 
picturesque of towns, overhanging the sea as 
it lies severed from the mainland on three 
sides by a gorge two hundred feet deep and 
fifty in breadth. Never, in after life, did 
Salvator forget the exquisite delight of gazing 
down into that wondrous gorge, with its dizzy 
depths, its lovely waving trees, and sparkling 
rills chasing each other till they reached the 
stream that runs murmuring along the bottom, 
and are finally lost in the blue waters of the 
Mediterranean. 

Here also his eye took in the exquisite 
gvacefulness of the masses of maidenhair fern 
which almost .lined one side of the gorge ; 
whilst on the other flourished more abundantly 
long wreaths of dark trailing ivy, fillmg up 
the deep rents in the rock. He noted with an 


artist's eye the lights and shadows of the 
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wondrous depths, drinking all in with almost 
breathless earnestness, and wholly oblivious to 
other sights and sounds than those he was 
gazing upon, He was consequently not aware. 
that he was an object of observation to a 
young man standing at a little distance, who 
was engaged in sketching. He was partly . 
hidden by the corner of an old building, so | 
had not been seen by Salvator, who started . 
when a hand was laid upon his shoulder. He 7 
had not yet lost the fear of being discovered 
and compelled to return home and go to the 
college. 

But it was not at all an alarming face that 
looked into his; and it was a kind voice that 
said— 

“You seem to enjoy the beauty of this spot, 
my lad; is it your first view of it?” 

It was not immediately that Salvator re- 
plied, for he had to recall his scattered 
thoughts, which had been wandering in 
visionary regions. 

D 
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At length he said, “Yes; how wonderful it 
is down there!” 

“Are you only just come to Sorrento ?” 

“Yes; I have walked here from Naples.” 

“And whither are you going?” 

“ Alas! I do not know.” 

“Have you no friends, no home ?” 

“Yes, but——” He hesitated to say more 
to a stranger, yet his heart was longing for 
sympathy, and was all ready to open out to 
kindness. 

His interrogator was greatly struck with the 
boy’s countenance. It is said there is a silent 
freemasonry amongst kindred minds, and per- 
haps this caused these two to draw together, 
notwithstanding their difference in age. Both 
were lovers of nature in no common degree, 
and both had artist souls. 

“Will you tell me your name, and where 
you live, my lad?” said the stranger, putting 
his questions in another form. 


Still Salvator paused before replying; might 
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it not be dangerous, he thought, to tell any 
one about himself. 

The stranger pressed him no farther, but 
asked if he would like to look at the sketch 
he was taking. It was a masterly hand that 
was making it. He opened a portfolio and 
showed him others, All Salvator’s caution 
fled before his admiration. He soon told the 
stranger his whole history, and why he had 
run away from home. Francanzani, as his 
new friend was named, felt deep pity for the 
lad, and sympathized with his dread of being 
forced into a learned profession, so wholly 
foreign to his nature. Yet he could not deny 
that his father was right in calling an artist's 
profession a starving one, for he was himself 
strugeling for a livelihood. But, though poor; 
he was happy and free; able to wander at will 
through the scenery he loved, and with the 
hope that he might, in time, make himself a 
name. However wrong Salvator might have 


been for running away from his fate, he 
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thought he should have been tempted to do 
the same under the circumstances, though he 
was too prudent to tell him so. 

“And what are you going to do next?” he 
asked. “Where shall you sleep; and how 
shall you live ?” 

“I don't know yet; but I shall manage 
somehow.” 

“ Well, suppose you come with me for a few 
days, and we will sketch together, and I will 
show you some of my drawings.” 

Salvator was full of gratitude at the pto- 
posal, Franeanzani took him to a room he 
had hired in a small house belonging to a 
motherly, good-natured Italian woman, who 
promised to make up a second bed for her 
lodger’s visitor: 

The following fortnight was perhaps the 
happiest of Salvator’s life. He and Francan- 
vani used to wander together over the hills 
and amidst the orange grooves surrounding 
Sorrento; observing the varied colouring of 
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the Italian scenery and the different effects 
of morning, mid-day, and evening on the land- 
scape. Francanzani became more and more 
interested in his young companion, and con- 
vineed that, if allowed to follow his own 
inclinations, he would become a great artist. 
He was amazed at the freedom and boldness 
of his attempts to sketch and colour what 
most struck his eye, and felt his own generous 
nature stirred with a desire to help him on. 
Yet how to do so was not an easy matter, for 
he could not afford to keep and teach him him- 
self as he would like to have done, nor was he 
altogether satisfied that it was right to en- 
courage him in hiding himself from his family. 
He was himself going to spend the following 
winter in Rome, in company with another 
artist who was to join him there, so it could 
not be very long before he must part with 
the interesting and talented boy he had so 
strangely met, and for whom he already felt 


almost a brother’s affection. 
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But whilst Salvator was thus revelling 
amidst the lovely scenes surrounding Sor- 
rento, every day learning something of the 
ereat art after which he craved, his people 
at home were filled with consternation at his 
disappearance. 

For a few days his father did not trouble 
much about him, feeling sure that hunger 
would bring him home. His mother was less 
sanguine; she dearly loved her boy, of whom 
she always declared she had from his birth 
a presentiment that he would one day be a 
great man if he would only take to his books. 
The good woman was able to detect the latent 
genius in him, though she mistook the direc- 
tion in which it lay. 

When a week had gone by, and still no 
news of him could be gathered, she became 
terrified, and as for his sisters, Maria and 
Carlina, they were constantly in tears and 
putting up prayers to the Virgin that he 


might be found. The good fathers at the 
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monastery, too, were really concerned, having 
known him from a little child; and Father 
Antonio in particular was troubled, for 
he was fond of the lad, much as he had 
plagued him. He took the trouble to write 
to several of the neighbouring monasteries to 
ask for inquiry to be made whether such a 
boy as he described Salvator had been seen. 
Knowing him as he did, he thought he would 
probably be found wandering among the hills 
or on the sea-coast. 

One day he came to Rosa with a letter in 
his hand. “I think,” he said, “that we have 
traced our young wanderer. I have heard 
from a friend, who is one of the canons of the 
cathedral at Sorrento, that a boy, answering 
to my description of your son, is at present 
staying with a travelling artist in Sorrento. 
He says his name is Rosa, and he spends his _ 
time in going out sketching with the artist. 
he is living with.” 


“Tt igs sure to be Salvator and no otter,” 
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exclaimed Rosa, starting up. “He has met 
with some one who is doing him all the harm 
in the world by feeding his insane desire to 
earn his bread by painting. I must be off 
after him without loss of time. The young 
rascal! to think of all the trouble he has 
given us, whilst he is quietly enjoying himself 
in the way of all others he most delights in. 
The young gentleman will find college some- 
what a contrast to his present mode of life.” 

“Well, don’t be too harsh with him, if it 
turns out to be Salvator,” said kind-hearted 
Father Antonio. “Gentle dealing will do 
most with the boy; at least, so I always 
found.” 

There was a small vessel plied every day 
between Naples and Sorrento, which took 
articles of provision and passengers for a small 
sum. It went at an early hour in the morning, 
and returned the same evening on calm days. 


It was settled that Rosa should go by this 


the following morning, and make search for 
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his truant son, returning either the same day 

or the following one. Many were the con- 

jectures all that evening, as to whether he 

would really bring back Salvator, or whether 

the boy, about whom Father Antonio's friend - 
had written, might not turn out to be some- 

body else ? 

The following morning proved to be as 
bright and fair as Italian days usually are 
at- that time of year, and at an early hour 
Francanzani and Salvator sallied forth, as was 
their custom, with their sketching materials. : 
Francanzani was engaged in making a draw- 
ing of the island of Capri, from a spot at a 
considerable height above Sorrento. Salvator 
sat beside him, watching each stroke of his 
friend’s brush, his eye sparkling with excite- 
ment as he drank in every word of instruction 
which fell from Francanzani’s lips. He was 
himself doing the same sketch, and a. less 
generous mind than that of his instructor's 


might have felt some touch of jealousy at 
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seeing how closely his boy pupil seemed 
treading on his heels. But Francanzani had 
himself too much talent not to recognize and 
be delighted with real genius when he found 
it existing, as undoubtedly it did exist, in the 
lad he was befriending. 

“Bravo, Salvator!” he exclaimed, as, after 
a long silence in which both had been deeply 
engaged with their work, he stopped to look 
at what Salvator had done. “Bravo, boy! 
you have managed that sea capitally; but 
take care how you lay on any more blue, 
don’t get it too dark. Those stone pines in 
the foreground are very good. Truly you are 
made of the true artist stuff!” 

“And when I grow up and have become 
a real creat artist, such as I mean to be, I 
shall come to you and give you half of all the 
money I make, in return for your kindness 
to me now,’ said Salvator, whose heart was 
glowing with love and gratitude to his kind 


friend. 
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“Nay,” replied Francanzani, laughing ; “ let 


us hope that I shall not need such generosity. 


I, too, have my dreams of ambition and great- 


pein an a ee 


ness, and hope one day to become rich and 


famous; but if I fail, then, perhaps, I shall 


be able to shine a little by borrowed lustre, 
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as the friend of the great master Salvator 
Rosa !” 

Salvator coloured, for he thought Francan- 
zani was reproving his somewhat conceited- 
sounding speech by laughing at him. He 
wag silent for a while, and then said— 

“Should you not be pleased, signor, to see 
all the Latin and Greek books in the world 
burnt ?” 

« Assuredly not, Salvator. There are rich 
and rare beauties to be found in them, which 
are of the greatest help to painters. Poetry 
and Painting are sister arts, as you will one 
day understand. Let me advise you not to 
throw away all you have learnt to the winds, 


or you will deeply regret it. If you would be 
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an artist of the first class you must educate 
your mind in all ways, not merely attend 
to the study of painting. I have been think- 
ing a great deal about you the last few days, 
because I shall soon be leaving Sorrento for 
Rome, and before I go I should like to have 
something arranged about you. Now, shall 
I tell you what I think will be the best 
plan ?” 

“Yes,” said poor Salvator, turning aside 
his head that Francanzani should not see his 
downcast countenance, for something within 
seemed to tell him what he was going to 
say. 

“Well, then,” said his companion, “I think 
you ought to go home and set your parents’ 
minds at ease about you, for they doubtless 
are in great trouble at your disappearance, 
Then, as to the College Somasca, you should 
try and reconcile yourself to the thoughts of 
going there, for it will be greatly to your 


advantage. If I had had the chance of such 
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an education, I should be richer in mind and 
thought than Iam. You are not old enough 
yet to be able to understand me altogether, 
perhaps; but, some day, you will remember 
this conversation, and acknowledge that I 
was right. Besides, Salvator, if you become 
an ecclesiastic, as your father desires you 
should, it need not of necessity involve your 
laying aside your pencil, Be an artist priest, 
if you will.” 

Salvator did not reply. He knew he was 
receiving good advice, and that he ought to 
follow it. But as yet he could not grasp the 
idea of Latin and Greek being a help to a 
painter. Moreover, he shrank from encounter- 
ing his father’s anger at his having run away. 
All the liberty and pleasure of his lite during 
the last month had been a bad preparation for 
a return to studies for which he had no taste ; 
above all, if they were to be prosecuted in 
the gloomy chambers of the College Somasea. 


Francanzani said no more, but left what 
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had passed to work on the boy’s mind. He was 
the more anxious that he should return home 


when he himself left Sorrento, because he had 


serious misgivings in his own mind whether 
he was doing right in sheltering Salvator, 
knowing his history as he did. Yet he felt 
if would be treacherous to betray him to his 
friends, and desired rather that he should go 
back to them of his own accord. 


That afternoon, when they returned home, 


they were told that a stranger was waiting 
to see them, and, almost before he had time 
to conjecture who it might be, Salvator stood 
in the presence of his father! 

Rosa was, as we have seen, a stern man, 


and he had real cause for displeasure with his 


runaway son, whom he at once sharply re- 
proved for having thus played truant. Sal- 
vator, however, so frankly acknowledged his 


fault, and so humbly craved for forgiveness, 


that he soon relented, and Francanzani skil- 


fully put in a few words, which had a sooth- 
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ing effect on the father, who told him he 
would overlook his conduct on condition he 
turned over a new leaf as regarded his studies. 

When he heard how kindly Francanzani 
had fed and sheltered him since they first met, 
he thanked him courteously, and so much did 
the young man win upon him during the 
short time they were together, that he gave 
him a cordial invitation to pay them a visit 
whenever he should come to Naples. 

The possibility of seeing his friend again 
cheered Salvator, for Francanzani assured him 
it was his intention to reside for a time in 
Naples, as he was desirous of taking a number 
of sketches in that beautiful neighbourhood, 
and possibly he might take up his abode there 
as a home constantly in the summer months. 

Then, bidding each other an affectionate 
farewell, they parted; and Rosa hurried his 
son through the curious old town, with its 
high walls and orange gardens, to the boat, 


which he was fearful of missing, and which, 
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indeed, they only just managed to catch, as it 
was setting sail to return to Naples. 

Arrived at home, a perfect torrent of affec- 
tionate reproaches awaited the truant Sal- 
vator, as might be expected, from his mother 
and sisters, when he entered the house with 
his father. One moment he was embraced 
and kissed and cried over, and the next he 
was vehemently scolded and found fault with 
for having given them such a fright. The 
pleasure of getting him back, however, cer- 
tainly predominated over their anger; and 
when he had told of all Francanzani’s kind- 
ness they Were rapturous in their expressions 
of gratitude to him. Maria, in particular, ex- 
pressed her hope that he would come and see 
them, especially when Salvator described him 
as young and handsome as well as agreeable, 
and a clever artist; for she was a bit of a 
coquette, and was quite aware that she was 
considered a beauty ; and no wonder, for few 


girls in her neighbourhood could compete 
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with her in this respect. Her soft brown 
complexion, lustrous eyes, and coils of magni- 
ficent black hair being uncommon even in 
that land of Italy, where beauty is so usual 
amongst its daughters. 

Rosa had no intention of letting his son 
remain at home an hour longer than was neces- 
sary; and within a week after his return he 
told him to be ready to accompany him to see 
the principal of the college, in the hope that 
he might be at once admitted as a foundation 
scholar. 

The evening before they went, his mother 
took her son aside, and with much seriousness 
and affection told him some incidents con- 
nected with his birth, which she hoped would 
have a great effect upon him, young as he 
was, and help to reconcile him to the lot they 
had decided upon for his future. 

“ Listen to me, my son,” she said, “that you 
may better understand our motives in what 


we are doing. For some time after our mar- 
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riage, it was a great grief to your father and 
me that we had no son. To myself in par- 
ticular it was a sorrow. Your sisters were 
both born within four years after our mar- 
riage ; but time went on, and it seemed likely 
that they would be our only children. I be- 
sought the Virgin that she would listen to my 
prayers. At length I made a solemn vow to 
her that if she sent me the blessing of a son, 
I would dedicate him to the service of Holy 
Church from the moment of his birth, and 
call his name ‘Salvator, after our Blessed 
Saviour. ‘The Virgin heard me, and you were 
sent to gladden our hearts. Your father had 
acquiesced gladly with my making the vow of 
dedicating you to the Church, not only by 
way of pleasing Our Lady, but because he 
knew how uncertain and miserable is the 
income that can be made by the generality of 
artists. He had toiled himself for years, and 
so had his brother, likewise an artist. Both 
had talent, but both strove in vain for the 
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success that only awaits those who have the 
happiness to become famous through some 
accident of fortune, or by the possession of 
such talent as will push its own way in 
spite of all difficulties caused by poverty 
and obscurity, which too often hedge up the 
_artist’s road to fame.” 

“But, mother,” here broke in Salvator, who 
had listened with deep attention to all she 
had been saying, “why should not J become 
one of those, who, having pushed their way 
through difficulties, have become great men ? 
Oh, mother, I should not mind enduring 
hardships or poverty for years, if only I 
might follow my own will; I do not want to 
be a priest. I should not be a good one, for I 
know that men do best in the profession they 
like best. They often turn to it at last after 


having spent years of their youth at some- 


thing else, Francanzani told me that the 
great Guido was educated for a musician; 


Andrea Sartori was a tailor, Claude Loraine 
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a baker, and Michael Angelo was destined to 
be a weaver; but they all ended in becoming 
ereat painters.” 

“ And if a priest, you may be a painter also, 
Salvator. Did not Francanzani tell you also 
about Fra Angelico, who lived in a convent, 
and whose lovely saints and angels cover the 
walls of St. Marco, in Florence, and are pre- 
served with the greatest care; and strangers 
come from far to see them and many others of 
his works ?” 

“But, mother,” replied her son, “I have no 
wish to paint saints, and angels, and virgins. 
I never think about them when I imagine 
myself a painter. No, I want to go wander- 
ing about the world, drawing landscapes in 
which are rocks, and trees, and skies. I want 
to climb mountains, and see the effects of the 
gun rising and setting on the world below me. 
I long to scramble down precipices and deep 
gorges, to ramble through big forests, and 


wade amongst streams. I would like to watch 
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violent storms and hurricanes, such as hurl up 
trees by the roots and dash huge stones down 
the mountain side. I must hear the thunder 
roar amongst the hills, and see the lightning 
flying through the valleys.” And, as he spoke, 
the boy’s dark blue eye dilated, and his whole 
form appeared to expand with enthusiasm. 
For the moment he seemed no longer a boy ; 
but a youth with the glow of genius around 
him. “Let me but go forth to watch nature, 
mother,’ he continued, “and you shall see 
how T will paint, when I have well studied 
her; and then, mother, you shall be proud of 
your son.” 

But Guilia Rosa only shook her head, whilst 
she passed her hand fondly over his dark curls. 
She was an affectionate mother, and it was 
painful-to her to force her son’s inclinations 
in the way they were doing; but she knew 
his father was resolved ; and, moreover, there 
was her own vow of dedication at his birth, 


which must be kept. She was a woman, too, 
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of ordinary though religious turn of mind; 
and she was incapable of detecting the kind 
of genius that was part of Salvator’s very soul 
and was strugeline to find vent unknown 
to himself. She looked on his words as 
dictated by a boyish desire to ramble about 
and get away from books, and they merely 
served to convince her that the sooner he 
was under strict discipline the better for 
him. 

“My boy,” she said, “you talk as one who 
has had no experience of life. It is natural 
that you should want your liberty, but you 
must be content to do like others of your age. 
Remember, too, how I dedicated you at your 
birth to the service of Holy Church and to 
the Blessed Virgin. TI trust you will not only 
try to become reconciled, but strive to do 
honour to the college, if you are admitted.” 

Salvator said no more. He felt that his 
doom was fixed, and that it would be useless 


to contend any farther. 
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The next morning, with a very heavy heart, 
he bade adieu to his mother and sisters, and 
he and his father started on their walk down 
the hill to Naples. Guilia Rosa and her 
daughters stood at the house door looking 
after them, and wondering whether they 
would ever again see Salvator clad in the 
costume so well suited to set off his unusual 
beauty. 

The dress of a Neapolitan youth, in those 
days, consisted of a velvet or cloth doublet 
and breeches, with red stockings and a 
mantilla of black velvet slashed with some 
bright colour. On the head was usually worn 
a small black velvet cap with a feather, from 
under which the hair fell in long curls over 
the shoulders. 

Few lads could compete with Salvator 
in personal appearance, and it was not with- 
out an emotion of pride that his mother 
thought of his going to be presented to 


suc an important personage as the principal 
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of the College Somasca. She felt sure he 
could not but find favour in his eyes, and then 


she imagined him doffing his present gay suit 
for the sombre black habit of the college 
student, and in all probability her ideas floated 


onwards till she saw him arrayed in a bishop’s 


mitre or a cardinal’s hat. When he was no 
longer in sight, she retired to the little shrine 
in her room, and, kneeling down, offered 
up fervent prayers that he might become 
“Tl miracole del suo secolo,” (The wonder of 
his age.) 

i Those who have visited Naples, and as- 
| cended the sunny heights behind it, will not 
have forgetten the scene through which Sal- 
| vator and his father had to pass as they de- 


Hh scended the winding downward path, amidst 


ae terraces of orange and lemon trees, laden with 
rich yellow fruit and delicate blossoms, whose 
eat fragrance was wafted into the far distance, and 


which then as now were a source of considerable 
emolument to their owners, After these came 
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vineyards, from which the fruit had just been 
gathered, followed by high-walled gardens, 
houses, chapels, and shrines. And then the 
hum of the great city broke upon their ears, 
growing louder and louder, harsher and harsher, 
till they at length reached the wide street called 
the Strada Toledo, which may be considered 
as the pulse of Naples; the thoroughfare 
where its chief bustle and noise and excite- 
ment is concentrated. There, as in the present 
day, the din and tumult of life raged without 
ceasing, Carriages of a heavier construction 
than the modern ones moved along as fast as 
their cumbrous build would permit; vendors 
of street wares kept up their never ceasing 
cries; beggars in countless numbers, and with 
every species of deformity, craved for alms, 
undaunted by the repulses they constantly 
met. Monks and nung, priests and scholars, in 
every variety of habit, mixed with the numer- 
ous foot passengers, who thronged the street 


in such masses that it was difficult to move 
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alone. And thus has human life swarmed in 
the Toledo generation after generation for 
hundreds of years, so little altered as a great 
moving mass, that probably if one who lived 
long ago were now to return suddenly, he 
would scarcely believe that millions of human 
beings have passed away since his day, and 
that the vast multitude hastening to and fro 
is not the very same one amongst which he 
himself once mingled. 

Rosa led his son down this street for a con- 
siderable distance, and then turned into one 
on the left hand, which brought them into a 
quieter part of the city. After passing through 
several narrow passages and alleys, they 
emerged into a large square with an old stone 
fountain in the middle of it. Three sides of 
this square were occupied by either ware- 
houses or public offices, and the whole of the 
fourth was taken up by a long, tall, gloomy- 
looking building, with innumerable narrow 


windows, extending along the front and in 
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the roof. The lower ones were invisible from 
the square, owing to a wall which was built 
in front of the college, giving it a prison-like 
appearance. In the middle of this wall were 
the entrance gates, tall and strong, and studded 
with large iron headed nails. Such was the 
building known as the “Collegio della Con- 
eregazione Somasca.” 

They crossed the square, the only object of 
interest, in which was the quaint antique 
fountain, whose three lions sat with open 
mouths, ceaselesely pouring forth torrents of 
water into the cisterns below, the sound being 
refreshing and cool in the heat of the mid- 
day sun. 

A sharp tug at the rope that hung by the 
side of the gates produced a loud peal within, 
and brought a porter to the square iron 
erating, through which it was the custom to 
demand the business of those who came to the 
institution. 


On hearing that they wished to see the 
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principal the gates were unlocked, and Rosa 
and Salvator were conducted through a 
covered passage to a second door, over which 
stood a statue of St. Benedict. Passing on, 
they were shown into a room with a stone 
floor, and containing no furniture except a 
table, a few plain chairs, and a large map of 
Italy, hung up at one end. The only view 
from the window was the high wall before 
mentioned, 

Poor Salvator could scarcely refrain from 
shuddering at the appearance of everything 
around, His worst fears had not pictured 
anything so melancholy. At last, when they 
had waited a long time, and no one appeared, he 
ventured to say, “Father, must I stay here ?” 

“Yes,” was the unsympathizing reply, “if 
only you have the good fortune to be re- 
ceived ; in which case you ought to be thank- 
ful for being permitted to remain. It will 
be the making of you in after life, in all 


probability.” 
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There was a ray of hope in the beginning 
of his father’s sentence. He might possibly 
be rejected. 

The principal entered at last. A tall dignified- 
looking man of middle age. Father Antonio 
had paved the way for their reception, and he 
looked at Salvator with interest. His eye, 
well accustomed to scan countenances, saw in 
the one before him indications of no ordinary 
character. He puta few questions to him as 
to what he had learned with Father Antonio ; 
but it was the broad wide brow, the clear 
flashing eye, and the firm resolved mouth that, 
rather than his answers, decided the fate of 
their owner. There happened to be a vacancy, 
and turning to Rosa, the principal told him 
his son should be received then and there into 
the college, to be educated free of all charges, 
according to the rules for poor students so 
admitted. “And I take him,’ he added, “in 
the hope that he will do honour to the insti- 


tution of which he now becomes a pupil.” 
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Rosa expressed his grateful thanks and his 
desire that his son should prove himself 
worthy of having been selected. He then 
embraced Salvator, who stood as one petrified 
to the floor, in the greatness of his dismay at 
this rapid conclusion of affairs. He neither 
spoke nor returned his father’s parting saluta- 
tion, who, bowing low .to the principal, left 
the place; and Salvator was conducted into 
the interior of the building to the scholars, 
his future companions. 

Rosa’s feelings at the result of his visit to 
the college were very different to his son’s. 
He walked away with the buoyant step of a 
man lightened of a great burden. Salvator 
was safe now. No more running away, no 
more idle hours spent in sketching and foster- 
ing the talent which, though he saw it was 
there, he was resolved the lad should not be 
foolish enough to cultivate. There would be 
no further expense with him either, and this 


was no small relief to one whose means of 


oh 
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support were diminishing year by year. As 
he drew near home he saw his wife and 
daughters in front of the house, watching for 
his return. The absence of Salvator pro- 
claimed the fact of his admission before 
they could be told it in words. There was a 
mixture of pleasure and sorrow in their 
feelings, but the former predominated, 
believing, as they did, that he was most 
fortunate. 

“The boy is provided for,” said Rosa, as he 
sat down to the evening meal with his family. 
“Thank Heaven, there is an end to his ever 
becoming an artist!” 

“Thank Heaven, that I have so far been able 
to fulfil my vow!” said his wife. “The boy is 
no common one, and I feel sure will surprise 
us all in time.” 

Those were days of intense superstition, 
when signs and wonders were sure to mark 
any particular family event. They had been 
abundant at Salvator’s birth, for Guilia Rosa 


Soo 
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had been ever on the look out for them at 
that time, nor was she less watchful now. 
That night, soon after every one was in bed, 
there was a rumble of an earthquake, which 
slightly shook the houses in and round about 
Naples. Vesuvius, too, was unusually active, 
sending forth flame and smoke beyond | its 
ordinary habit. Guilio Rosa took the events 
as prognostics of the future greatness of her 
son, and she arose and spent the rest of the 
night before the shrine of “ Our Lady,” thank- 
ing her for her aid, and asking for pretection 


for her boy in his new abode. 


CHAPTER III, 


jUR young hero did not at first find 


college life any pleasanter than he 


had anticipated. The confinement 
of it was hateful to him. One 
long dreary walk early in the day, in the 
suburbs of the town, was all that the 
students were allowed of exercise and sun- 
shine, except on Sundays, when the rule was 
relaxed, and they were permitted to go on 
the public promenade. As for his studies, 
however, he found them far more interesting 
when pursued with others than alone as 
formerly. He had good abilities, though he 
had used them so little hitherto, but now he 


had the stimulus of emulation, and it worked 
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wonders, By degrees, as he became familiar 
with the dead languages, he began to read 
classical poetry with avidity. His mind 
opened to their beauties, and he could verify 
the truth of Francanzani’s words at Sorrento, 
that the day would come when he would see 
that poetry and painting were sister arts. 

His pencil had not lain idle since he came 
to college. On the contrary, it had drawn 
him into innumerable scrapes. Having no 
landscapes to sketch, and no drawing mate- 
rials to make use of except his pencil or pen 
and ink, he employed his talents in cari- 
eaturing both masters and students, The 
walls of his study, the margins of his own 


books and of books not his own, all bore 
witness to the cleverness of his powers in 


this line, In vain he was reproved and 
threatened, He continued to produce and 


reproduce every remarkable face or feature 


around him, not even sparing the dignified 


principal himself. When, however, his mind 
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began to be filled with classical ideas, his pencil 
employed itself no longer in caricaturing his 
neighbours, but in sketching groups and sub- 


jects prompted by his reading. Thus passed 


three or four years, during which time his 


progress in classical studies was very con- 
siderable, and quite satisfied his superiors. 

He saw but little of his relations during 
this period, for by the rules of the college the 
students on the foundation were not allowed 
to go home except in case of the severe ill- 
ness of a parent. But their friends were per- 
mitted to visit them on certain days. On one 
of these occasions he was summoned into the 
reception room, where he expected to find some 
of his own family. Great then was his aston- 
ishment when he found his old Sorrento friend, 
Francanzani, standing before him! The warmth 
of their greeting showed that time had not 
diminished their former interest in each other. 

“Why, Salvator,” exclaimed the artist, “ how 


you are grown and altered. I should scarcely 
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have known you! So, here you are at college, 
after all? Are you becoming reconciled to the 
thought of being a cardinal, and driving in 
ared silk gown ina grand carriage drawn by 
two thorough-bred black steeds, and living 
in a palace with your chaplains and servants 
bowing and scraping to you, and currying 
your favour, in case fortune should make you 
pope some day ?” 

Salvator smiled and shook his head. 

“You mean,” said he, “to ask if Iam more 
reconciled to the prospect of becoming a 
priest. Alas! no; I am simply submitting to 
my fate because I cannot help myself; I long 
more than ever to become an artist. But 
tell me, Francanzani, how did you know 
where to find me? and where have you been 
all these years ?” 

“J will answer your last question first,” 
he replied. “I have been going about in the 


summer taking sketches, which I filled up 


and tried to sell in the winter, Rome has 
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been my head-quarters. This year I decided 
to come and try my luck in Naples. As soon 
as I arrived I hunted up your father, who 
had not forgotten me, I found, and who re- 
ceived me cordially ; all the more so, perhaps, 
because his son being stowed safely away 
here, he knew I could do him no harm by 
encouraging his artistic propensities. I had 
an invitation to go and see them whenever 
I pleased ; and, I assure you, I have not been 
slow to accept it, for all is beauty up there. 
The house, the garden, the view, and—last, 
not least—your sisters, are beautiful, Maria 
is perfect ; quite a study for a painter, and she 
is sitting to me for her likeness. I wanted 
a real lovely face for a Madonna, and hers 
is just the thing. She sits to me most days, 
so I am getting on quickly.” 

He was getting on quickly, for the next 
time he went to see Salvator, a few weeks 
later, it was to tell him that he had won 


Maria for his wife! 
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Salvator was delighted, but surprised. “Is 
it possible,” he asked, “that my father has 
consented to her marrying an artist !” 

“He has indeed,” said Francanzani. “At 
first he did not like it, and I was afraid he 
would refuse his consent; but Maria contrived 
to talk him over, and what helped not a little 
was the sale of my Madonna, which fetched 
a good price. This gave me an opportunity 
of assuring your father that Maria’s face 
would bring us a little fortune in itself, for 
I meant to paint her in every character I 
could think of. Your mother, at all events, 
believed me, good soul, and she spoke to 
Signor Rosa and got him to consent, and so 
we shall be married before long, when I 
can arrange matters. Unfortunately, we 
shall be rather poor ; but that is the fate 
of artists, and Maria says she shall not 
mind.” 

“Tt will not be new to her to be poor,” 


said Salvator, who remembered nothing but a 
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system of pinching to make ends meet ever 
since he was a child. 

“T am afraid you must not come to our 
marriage,” said Francanzani. 

“No, it would be against rules,” said Salva- 
tor. “Iamonthe foundation, and the scholars 
never go home.” 

“ Well, college days can’t last for ever, you 
know; and, when they are over, you will come 
and see Maria and me in the snug little nest 
we mean to have. In the mean time work 
hard and get into high favour with the heads 
of the college; it will stand you in good stead 
in the end.” 

It was about a year after this time that a 
new epoch arrived in Salvator’s college career, 
which led to very unexpected circumstances. 

It was the custom of the Italian schools, at 
the period of which we are writing, to make 
students devote several years to classical 
learning, and then to lay it entirely aside in 


order to commence a series of dry philosophy 


ee 
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and logic, considered highly essential, and was 
consequently firmly insisted upon by those in 
authority. 

The time had arrived for Salvator to lay 
aside his classics, which he did with regret ; 
but when he entered on the study of philo- 
sophy, he found it utterly distasteful, and was 
convinced he should never be able to do any- 
thing with it. At length, with an audacity 
that amazed his teachers, he positively refused 
to go on studying, declaring it was useless for 
him to try to master the subjects. All argu- 
ment, persecution, and threats failed, so the 
principal was informed of the state of affairs. 

He sent for Salvator, and asked why he 
refused to follow the course of learning pre- 
scribed by the rules of the institution ? 

He replied respectfully, but firmly, that it 
would be but waste of the long period that 
would be devoted to it, for his mind was not 


constituted for either logic or philosophy. 


“But, it is absolutely essential that you 
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should give a certain period of your uni- 
versity life to it,” said the principal. “You 
cannot become an ecclesiastic unless you do 
so. The rules of the college must be adhered 
to in your case as well as in others.” 

«And if I fail utterly in the end,” asked 
Salvator, “ what will be the result ?” 

“Of course you will be rejected, and sent 
away from college.” 

“Then, signor, that may as well come to 
pass sooner as later,” was the rather provoking 
reply, “and time will be saved, for I might 
turn at once to another profession.” 

The principal grew angry. He insisted on 
submission. Salvator persisted that he had 
no memory or powers of mind to grapple with 
the course of study laid before him. Quite a 
battle of words ensued ; Salvator did not yield 
in the least. Probably he felt that to be firm 
in his refusal to obey, was to give him a last 
chance of escape from the destiny to which he 


had never become reconciled. 
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His superior was not a man to be trifled 
with. He was indignant at a poor student, 
who was being educated gratis, daring to 
oppose both his will and the time-honoured 
rules of the school. He consulted his col- 
leagues, who pronounced it to be a case of 
insubordination highly dangerous in such a 


community unless punished by instant ex- 


pulsion. 
Salvator was summoned again, and in the 
presence of the principal and masters had the 


choice given him of either promising to apply 


himself to the necessary studies for the usual 


period (all that time never opening a classical 


book), or leaving the college that very day in 


disgrace. He at once choose the latter course ; 
- and, in consequence, the gates of the Collegio 
Somasca closed upon him that afternoon. He 


walked away with mixed feelings of pleasure 


and regret. Pleasure, because liberty was 
once more his, at least, for the present; regret, 


that his parents should have the sorrow of 
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finding that he had been expelled. He 
scarcely knew how he should face them and 
tell the tale. He was half tempted not to go 
home at all, but better thoughts prevailed, and 
he resolved to throw himself on his father’s 
mercy, ask his forgiveness, and once more try 
to get his sanction to become an artist; as- 
suring him he would soon cease to be any 
burden to them. He felt acutely on this last 
point, for he knew that his parents’ resources 
were now at the lowest ebb, His sister being 
married to Francanzani was the only bright 
spot in the family history. He knew his 
brother-in-law would help him as to instruc- 
tion, and he was rising in his profession, 
though still struggling for a livelihood with 
so much difficulty as to verify his father’s oft 
repeated assertions that an artist’s life was 
but a constant struggle. 

His heart- beat rapidly as he neared home, 
and saw his sister Carlina sitting knitting in 


the porch. She formed a pretty picture, with 
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her hair drawn off her face, according to the 
fashion of that day, and fastened at the back 
of the head with a wide-spreading silver comb 
ornamented with a row of silver balls along 
its top. She was singing a merry little Italian 
song, and her voice, clear and loud, reached her 
brother’s ear some time before he came near 
enough to be recognized. 

Her mother was engaged in some domestic 
occupation in the house that afternoon. Signor 
Rosa was busy finishing a picture, which 
must be disposed of as quickly as possible, for 
bills were staring him in the face which were 
of long standing. Times were worse than 
ever for the sale of paintings, and he had 
for some time been seriously thinking that 
he should be compelled to sell his houge and 
garden on the hill and take small rooms in 
Naples. The little property had been in his 
family for several generations, so the thoughts 
of parting with it was a great trial, and not 


calculated to sweeten a temper naturally irri- 
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table. His great comfort was-that his son was 
well off their hands, and he often spoke of 
this with satisfaction. 

Such was the state of affairs at home on 
the day when Salvator arrived. He was first 
seen by Carlina, who had noticed a youth 
ascending the hill, but did not recognize her 
brother till he came near. Then suddenly she 
gave a cry of surprise. 

“ Mother, father, here is Salvator!” and ran 
into his arms. 

Guilia Rosa threw down the handkerchief 
she was folding, and ran to the door to see 
if the astounding news were true. Yes! there 
indeed he stood, grown handsomer than ever, 
and very tall. She had not seen him for 
nearly a year, and she was right glad to 
welcome him, though bewildered as to the 
cause of his appearance, for she knew that it 
must be a direct infringement of the college 


rules. 


Rosa laid down his brush and met his son 
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in the doorway. His first inquiry naturally 
was why was he there ? 

Salvator did not hesitate to tell the plain 
truth at once, though regretfully, for he knew 
what sorrow he was about to cause. 

“ Father,” he said, “I grieve to tell you that 
I have been dismissed from the college.” 

Rosa started. “Do you mean to say that 
you are not to return—that they have expelled 
you?” 

“Alas! my father, it is so. I could not 
follow the studies they put before me lately, 
which were of a totally different kind to 
the former ones. I knew I had no power 
of learning what was expected of me, and 
that I should only cause disappointment to 
every one in the end, so I refused to attempt 

it, and therefore I was dismissed.” 

“Unhappy boy!” exclaimed Rosa; “you 
know not what you have done! You have 


destroyed your prospects in life, which were 


so good. You have come back to a home 
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where there is scarcely bread to eat, and to 
a house which I am expecting to be obliged to 
sell in order to pay my debts. The end of it 
must be that you will have to go forth and 
beg, and be grateful to anybody who will 
of their charity throw you a baicco.” 

At these words Guilia Rosa burst into tears, 
and cried aloud, whilst Carlina wrung her 
hands and gesticulated, but was in her secret 
heart glad to get her brother home under any 
circumstances, Salvator felt that they had 
indeed cause to be vexed with him. He at- 
tempted no justification of himself, only en- 
treated forgiveness and forbearance. 

“Tam nearly a man now,” he pleaded, “and 
I will soon provide for myself. Only give me 
food and clothing for a short time, and I 
promise that I will not require it Jong; I shall 


find a way of becoming independent.” 
“Not as an artist, I hope,’ said his father ; 
“you are not going to take up that foolish 


notion again,” 
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Salvator was silent. He felt it was not the 
moment to vex his father by telling him he 
meant to apply to his pencil with all his 
might, 

But to Carlina that evening he confided 
his intentions and hopes, and she sympathized 
and told him to consult Francanzani, who was 
such a good, kind brother-in-law, and not so 
poor as they were, though he had to be very 
careful. He told her all about his college 
troubles, and the hateful logic and philosophy 
which had so scared him, and she comforted 
him by saying she was glad he had been sent 
away, and she was sure he would get on 
somehow; in short, she acted the part of a 
sister and confidante to perfection, which was 
no small relief to poor Salvator, who was 
feeling very much of a culprit with his 
parents, though they had received him on the 
whole with fewer reproaches than he had 
expected. 


Francanzani and Maria weleomed him with 
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open arms in their Naples home. They had 
been mazried about a year and were extremely 
happy. Maria’s face had been very lucrative 
to her husband, as he had jokingly declared 
it would prove. She had sat as the Virgin 
several times, and the pictures had sold well. 
They looked grave when they heard that Sal- 
vator had been dismissed in disgrace, though 
his brother-in-law confessed that he believed 
he should have felt logic and philosophy as 
odious and impossible as he had done. 

“And what are you going to do next?” 
asked Francanzani. 

“T shall begin to study painting, and be- 
come an artist in real earnest,’ was the reply. 
“TI know it will displease my father, but I 
have tried to follow out his and my mother’s 
wishes for all these years, and now see how it 
has ended, because my inclinations are so 
against the life of an ecclesiastic. I may have 
been wrong in forcing the principal of the 


college to send me away; but I must have 
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disappointed everybody, sooner or later, so it 
was better to do it before the matter had gone 
further.” 

Francanzani laughed. “ Well, Salvator,” he 
sald, “I am not sure but that you are right. 
You have a pretty strong will of your own, 
that is certain; and if you are bent on being a 
painter, why, you had better lose no more 
time. Not that I consider you have been 
losing time at college hitherto, for, as I said 
at Sorrento, classical studies will be a great 
gain to you. But now you must turn to your 
pencil and your brushes. You shall come and 
work in my studio every day, and I will try 
and help you on. It will be like the old 
Sorrento days back again.” 

This offer delighted Salvator, who expressed 
his thanks so warmly that his brother-in-law 
said, “ You forget that I owe you more than I 
shall be able to pay back. Am I not indebted 


to you for my wife, who I should never have 


seen but for you?” 
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Francanzani was as good as his word. He 
supplied Salvator with all the drawing mate- 
rials he required, and encouraged him to come 
to his house constantly. His sister Maria was 
very fond of him, and always gave him a 
hearty welcome. 

It was well for the youth that he had such 
a refuge, for his father was growing more 
and more soured by misfortune. Finding 
that his son was resolved to follow his own 
inclinations, and also feeling that he knew 


not what to do with him, he ceased his oppo- 


sition, though he gave him no encouragement, 
and constantly prophesied he would die a 
beggar. His mother would not reproach him, 
but she mourned secretly over the non-fulfil- 
ment of her vow, though comforted by Father 
Antonio’s assurance that the Virgin would not 
be angry since it was no fault of hers. 

The good father would not spare Salvator, 
however. He had heard all about his dismissal 


from the indignant principal, and did not 
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hesitate to give his former pupil a good scold- 
ing, which was meekly received because felt - 
| to be deserved. But perhaps the father was 
| | in his heart less angry than he seemed, for he 


said to one of his brother monks that he was 


| not surprised at Salvator’s kicking against 
Wd logic, ete, as he had done. The fact was he 
: 


felt himself born to be a painter; and it was 


! his (Father Antonio’s) opinion that he would 
| make his way in the world and become 
a| pS famous. | 

Francanzani was amazed at the rapid strides 
il made by his pupil. He used to encourage 


him to go out and sketch the scenes that most 


H took his faney; and on his return he pointed 
i out defects and showed him what was good in 
| | | 
3 | them. He would never allow a slovenly or 


careless stroke to remain, but as to making 
Salvator an artist by the usual course of study 


and plodding; he saw it was both impossible 


real tutor and inspired him as no other teachers 


| 
| and not necessary, for nature itself was his 
| 
| 
| 
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could do. Even his father stared with amaze- 
ment one day when Francanzani showed him 
a drawing of his son’s, and pointed out how 
much genius there was in every stroke. 

“You will be proud of him yet,” he said. 

“He has talent no doubt,” said Rosa; “but 
of what use is that unless a man becomes the 
fashion.” 

The poor artist felt that he too had talent, 
but that it had not saved him from poverty ! 

Nearly two years were spent thus; Salvator 
living much more with his sister and brother- 
in-law than at home. From them he ever 
met the most generous kindness and encourage- 
ment. 

“ Bravo, Salvator!” said Francanzani to him 
on day, when he had just finished a really 
masterly drawing of the Bay of Naples in a 
storm, If you go on improving at this pace 


I shall grow jealous. The pupil is passing 


his master.” 
It was greatly to Francanzani’s honour that 
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no tinge of jealousy crossed hig mind, for 
he constantly prophesied to hig wife that 


Salvator would become a far greater man than 


he should ever be, yet Francanzani was an 


artist of no ordinary talent, as after days 
proved, 


sd 


CHAPTER IV. 


Salvator was to attain the long 
cherished desire of his heart, and 


go forth to ramble far and wide 
wherever fancy led him, to study nature in 
her many and varied aspects. His love of 
evandeur and wildness inclined him towards 
the Abruzzo mountains, although warned that 
they were dangerous on account of the brigands 
which infested them. 

Maria in particular implored him not to go 
there, for she had a horror of the lawless tribe 
whose rapacity and cruelty were so well 
known, though probably much exaggerated. 

Salvator only laughed at her fears, but 
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he promised to be careful and keep out of 
their way. So, bidding farewell to his family 
for an indefinite period, he started with a 
knapsack on his shoulder, a portfolio well 
filled with paper under his arm, and a heart 
bounding with pleasurable anticipation. Hard- 
ships he knew he should have to encounter, 
but he cared not for them. He was quite 
willing to spend nights out of doors, sleeping 
on the ground, and to endure the pinch of 
hunger sometimes for the sake of the glorious 
scenes he hoped to see and transmit to his 
canvas. Day after day, and week after week, 
he wandered from place to place, sometimes 
lingering, sometimes going forwards. 

At length he found himself amongst the 
Abruzzo mountains, revelling in the rich stores 
of beauty they laid before him, though little 
thinking that some of the drawings he made 
as he wandered hither and thither were 
destined to render his name immortal. But 


his spirit had found its element in the midst 
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of that wild scenery, and his pencil became 
almost inspired under the mighty influences 
of nature’s grandeur. 

Absorbed as he was constantly in his occupa- 
tion, it is not surprising that he quite forgot all 
his sister Maria’s injunctions to avoid getting 
into the dangerous vicinity of the brigands, 
whose hiding-places were amongst the rocks 
and. fastnesses of these mountains, from which 
they occasionally issued to be the terror and 
scourge of travellers and the adjoining towns. 

Government offered large rewards to any one 
who could give information respecting their 
haunts which would lead to their capture. 
But the universal dread of them was too great 
for any one to venture torun the risk of being 
marked as an informer. The peasants and 


shepherds, who could have told most about 


them, regarded them as friends rather than 
foes, being in fact in their pay, for the 
brigands always behaved generously towards 


them, and took care they should look on them 
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as benefactors. Government had sent spies 
out from time to time into the mountains, but 
so few ever returned again, that it was con- 
sidered a most dangerous service to enter 
upon, for it was well known that, if caught, 


a spy was put to death without mercy. 


One day, as Salvator was rambling about as 
usual, he thought he smelt smoke, and soon 


saw it curling up at some distance. It was a 


welcome sight, for he supposed a peasant’s hut 
was near, and he was hungry. He had for 
weeks lived on what he could procure from 
the poor mountaineers, who resided at such 


long distances from each other; so that he was 


often put to great straits for food. He was 


hastily walking towards the spot from which 


the smoke proceeded, when he heard the 
trampling of heavy feet amongst some brush- 
wood behind him, and, almost before he could 


look round, two men with guns on their 


shoulders laid hold of his arms and asked 


what he was doing there, 
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Salvator replied that he was an artist, 
travelling in search of subjects for drawing. 

“You must come with us; you are our 
prisoner,” was the reply. “You are on ground 
where none venture except spies. Away with 
us to our chief.” 

Salvator saw at once, by their dress and 
language, that they were brigands into whose 
hands he had fallen. Too late, he remembered 
the warnings he had received not to wander 
far into the recesses of these mountains, but at 
first his mind did not take in the greatness of 
his danger. The love of adventure was strong 
in him, and he thought he need not fear that 
they would think it worth while to harm one 
so poor as himself. He had often desired to 
look upon the picturesque scene a brigand’s 
camp must be, and he was not sorry to have 
thus fallen on one. But he soon had cause to 


feel very differently. 
The men walked on either side of him in 


silence till they came within sight of an open 
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space of ground, where was pitched a sort of 
rude tent. Many men were standing or lying 
about amongst the low brushwood. Every 
one was armed, and their countenances as 
Salvator approached, led by his guard, were 
menacing and angry. Two or three came for- 
ward and took him in charge, whilst the two 
who brought him passed on towards the tent, 
to inform their chief of the capture they had 
made. 

In a minute or two a tall, fine-looking man 
came forth, who at the first glance Salvator 
knew must be the leader of the band. He 
looked like one born to command. His eye 
flashed with fire, whilst his firm compressed 
lips told of determination and resolve not 
easily shaken. The outline of his face, with 
its high aquiline nose, was essentially Roman, 
and there was that in his whole bearing which 
spoke of noble descent. 

In those days the banditti of Italy was 


composed of men many of whom were from 
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the higher ranks of society. Men who had 
broken their country’s laws in most instances, 
and had fled to escape punishment. Noble- 
men, gentlemen, and even priests, might be 
found amongst their ranks. They formed 
reckless but thoroughly organized bands, who 
were ready to receive with open arms all who 
came to be enrolled into their corps. But an 
oath had to be taken, and if ever this were 
broken, and any attempt made to escape, the 
delinquent was doomed to suffer instant death 
when captured, and captured he was sure 
to be. 

The brigands were severe and inflexible in 
their laws, and thought little of taking away 
life as a punishment for the smallest act 
of insubordination. Indeed, without such 
severity, it would have been impossible to 
have governed a band formed in part of 
robbers, murderers, and men guilty in many 


instances of the most flagrant crimes. Others 


there were who the love of adventure and 
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liberty had tempted to join the wild wander- 
ing life led by these men of the mountains. 
But, from whatever cause they came, their lot 
was fixed from that time. Allegiance or death 
was the watchword. To the poor, as we have 
said, they were liberal and generous, supplying 
them with food and money when in need, 
They were consequently the only people who 
regarded them without terror. 

The chief gave a searching look at Salvator 
from head to foot. It was a look the youth 
quailed under, though he had done no wrong. 

“ Young man,” he said, “what brought you 
here ?” 

“My desire to travel and to sketch. I am 
an artist,’ he answered. 

“You speak as others have spoken before 
you,’ was the reply. “But no real artist has 
ever ventured hither. Spies have done so, 
under pretence of sketching, in hopes of the 
reward set on our heads by government. But 


not one of these have ever. returned to tell 
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their tale. Nor shall you. You are a spy, 
and your fate is—Death.” 

“Tam no spy,” said Salvator indignantly. 
“T am truly an artist, and a very poor one.” 

“Others have lied in the same way,” re- 
turned the chief. “Your words cannot save 
you. By the laws of our community, you 
must die.” 

He blew a little silver whistle, and instantly 
a number of men came running up. They 
gathered round whilst their captain addressed 
them. 

“This young man hag been taken on the 
very borders of our encampment, comrades. 
Doubtless he was there with evil designs: 
His excuse is that he is an artist.” 

“Look at my drawings,” said Salvator, 
hastily opening his portfolio. “They will 
speak for me, and show that I tell the truth.” 

“Hundreds of such sketches would avail 


you nothing,” said the chief. “They may be 


done by another hand, and brought as a blind. 
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Comrades, what say you, is he to live ¢ 
die?” 

Deep-toned and decided came forth from: 
every lip the words, “ Let him die.” 

It was a terrible knell to fall on the ear of 
the young man, so full of life, and hope, and 
talent. He looked round at the hard faces 
around him, and saw there was no mercy to be 
expected. With a bitter pang he thought of 
his mother, his sisters, hig father, his friends, 
who would never know his fate. He thought 
of the future which but a few minutes ago 
had been so bright in its prospects. Oh, he 
felt it very hard thus to part with beautiful 
life in the outset } | 

At that moment another person appeared 
on the scene. From the door of the tent 
stepped forth a woman, still beautiful, though 
of middle age, Her dark eye glistened, and 
her lip quivered with excitement, ag she sprang 
to the side of the chief, whose wife she was. 
Laying her hand upon his arm she exclaimed— 
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“Spare him! spare him! His is not the 
face of a spy. He is so young, let him go.” 

“ By our rules be must be shot,” replied the 
brigand, with an impatient gesture of the arm 
on which her hand rested. But she would not 
be put aside. 

“Do not shed his blood,’ she entreated, 
“without giving him a chance for life. Let 
him bring forth his pencils and paper and 
draw before you. Judge then, from what he 
produces, whether his tale be true or false, 
and whether he is a true artist ornot.” Then, 
lowering her voice for only her husband to 
hear, she said, “By the memory of him we 
have lost, of the son who he so much re- 
sembles, have pity on him.” 

“By the Holy Virgin, you are right,’ ex- 
claimed the brigand, whose heart was less 
hard than he was obliged to let it appear, and 
who was moved by the allusion to the son 
they had.lately lost, who was their only child: 
“The thought is a good one, for justice and 
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severity must go hand in hand. Let us see, 
young man, what this vaunted skill of yours 
can produce. Time was when I was con- 
sidered no mean judge of painting. We will 


give you the chance of proving whether you 


are come hither as a spy or an artist.” 
Salvator’s countenance changed from deep 
despondeney to joyful hope, as, untying his 


portfolio, he produced paper and a small easel, 
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“Look around you,” said the chief, “and 
sketch faithfully everything as you see it.” 

Salvator did look around, and his artistic 
eye at once took in the imposing features of 
the scene. The trees in the background, the 


tent, the chief in his picturesque dress, with 


his beautiful wife by his side. The brigands 
standing about their captain, himself a prisoner 
suing for mercy, all formed a scene which 
would have made him long to draw it even 
under very different circumstances, and now 


the doing so might save his life, 
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The novelty of the ordeal interested the 
men. They stood still as statues whilst Sal- 
vator proceeded to his work. So absorbed 
did he become in it, that he almost forgot the 
strange and critical circumstances under which 
he was placed. Face after face, figure after 
figure, grew on the paper under his hands. 
Each face was a perfect likeness; each figure 
showed the individuality of the man it was 
intended to produce. At ‘length he had 
done sufficient to court inspection, and it 
was handed to the chief, who was for some 
moments apparently forgetful of everything 
in the earnest survey he was taking of that 
most masterly production. 

His wife looked at it as he held it, and 
said softly, “He is no spy.” Then it was 
passed from hand to hand, and murmurs of 
satisfaction went round as each man recog- 
nized himself and his comrades, and fel¢ rather 
than understood the wondrous amount of 


talent that lay embodied in that sketch. 
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“He is an artist, he is no spy,” was the 
murmur from one to another, — 

At length the chief spoke. 

“Comrades, you see what he ean do. For 
myself, I am satisfied that accident only has 
brought him here, and that he is not de- 
serving of death. What say you ?” 

“Set him free!” was the universal sentence. 

“Your talent has saved you,’ said the chief, 
“You are no longer our prisoner. We brigands 
have no desire to take life which is not seek- 
ing to endanger ours.” 

Salvator thanked him, but requested leave 
to put some more strokes to his drawing 
before he left. 

The wife whispered a few words. into the 
ear of her husband, who spoke again. 

“You say you are a wandering artist, going 


hither and thither amongst these mountains. 


If you care to stay with us, we will give you _ 


food and shelter, such as we provide for our- 


selves, for as long as you remain, or you may 
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at once depart. But, in either case, you must 
take a solemn oath that you will keep secret 
the circumstance of your having been with us. 
If ever that oath were broken, and you gave 
any information concerning us, you might 


from that time consider yourself a dead man. 


For we, too, have our spies as well as the. ~ 


government, and it is impossible for a traitor 


to escape our vengeance. No matter where 
he is or how he is circumstanced—his doom 
is certain.” 

Salvator did not hesitate as to his choice. 
He desired nothing more than to remain for 
a time with these strange outlawed men. 
Their bold, reckless, wandering life exactly 
fell in with the taste of the young disciple 
of nature. He feared them no longer. He 
might trust their promised hospitality. He 
saw that their suspicion of him had turned 
into admiration, So he elected to remain 
amongst them for some time. He took the 


oath which bound him to seerecy, and kept it 
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faithfully as long as he lived, never divulging 
any particulars of what passed during the 
year he spent with them. We cannot, there- 
fore, give our readers any information on the 
subject. One of Salvator’s finest pictures, 
however, describes the brigand encampment. 
A. tent in the background, before which stands 
a tall, commanding figure, dressed as a brigand 
chief. By his side, with her hand upon his arm, 
is a beautiful female, looking up earnestly 
into his face, apparently pleading for the life 
of the young man who stands before them 
in a dejected attitude awaiting his sentence. 
A number of men are grouped around, with 
guns on their shoulders. The eyes of them 
all are turned on the youth, and it is easy 
to see that there is little mercy to be ex- 
pected from them, so grim and severe are 
their looks. 


CHAPTER V. 


SJE must pass from the wild pictur- 
esque scene of a brigand encamp- 
ment to a melancholy one on the 
hill behind Naples; for there, about 


a year and a half from the time we have been 


speaking of, lay Antonio Rosa on a dying bed. 

Though far from being an old man, he was 
worn out with the perpetual struggle for a 
livelihood. .A person of more placid temper 
and disposition would have taken his troubles 
differently, and submitted to what he could 
not help; but Rosa was in a constant state of 
ferment and excitement, which helped to ag- 
eravate a latent disease, and now he had suc- 
cumbed to it, and had but a few hours to live, 
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He had greatly desired to see Salvator once 
more, for he loved him though he had often 
been harsh; and he wished to commit to him 
the charge of his mother and sister. Nothing, 
however, had been heard of him since he left, | 
for in those days epistolary correspondence 
was scarcely known amongst persons of the 
rank of Rosa’s family ; opportunities for the 
transmission of letters being very raré, 

Father Antonio stood by the sick man’s 
bedside. He had been administering the con- 
solations of religion, and was exhorting him to 
put aside all worldly cares, and think only of 
the great change that was so rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

“If I could but have seen niy boy once 
more,’ said Rosa, “I should die in peace. I 
should like to bid him look after his mother. 
Carlina may marry, but Guilia will be 
dependent on him whilst she lives. Tell him 


from me, father, that I leave him my blessing 
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and——— 
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The next word was not uttered, for the 
door opened, and in an instant Salvator knelt 
by his father’s bedside and kissed his cheek. 
He had returned home unexpectedly, after 
his wanderings, and had heard from his 
mother and Carlina in the other room that 
his father was dying. They would fain have 
gone in first to prepare Rosa for the interview ; 
but Salvator, always impetuous, could not 
wait, and entered without warning, though 
his doing so was dangerous, seeing that his 
father’s life now literally hung upon a 
thread. 

But Rosa, after the first few minutes of 
faintness and exhaustion from the surprise, 
was full of thankfulness to God for granting 
him this great favour, and was comforted by 
his son’s affection in these his last moments. 
He died in his arms the following day. 

And now began the real and serious struggle 
of Salvator’s life. His mother and sister 


wholly dependent upon him, himself an 
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artist unknown and with his way to make, 
without money and without a home, it was 
no wonder that he felt downcast. It was 
impossible to think of continuing to live in 
the house that was their own. It was sold 
at once, and they had to move into some small 
lodgings in Naples; and Salvator could work 
no longer amidst the clorious scenes of nature, 
but in a narrow street inhabited by persons 
of a very humble description. 

He had returned from the Abruzzo moun- 
tains with a profusion of sketches, which only 
required filling up with his brush to make 
them worthy each one of a high price, if he had 
had a name. And he knew this. Without 
any conceit (he had too much real talent to 
be tainted with that), he knew now what his 
drawings were worth. Francanzani also freely 
acknowledged that he had made such advances 


in his art that he had passed him. 
“But of what use is it?” said that artist, 


somewhat bitterly ; “of what use is it to have 
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talent and genius if you have not also the 
favour of fashion ?” 

“But I will make fashion bow down before 
me some day,” replied Salvator. “Though I 
work, and labour, and starve for years, I will 
persevere, and the time shall come that I will 
crush poverty and obscurity under foot, and 
nobles shall seek my acquaintance, and shall 
sue to me to do them a drawing at my own 
price. Mark what I say, Francanzani, and see 
if my words do not come true.” 

His eye flashed and his whole frame seemed 
to expand as he spoke. It was as if the spirit 
of prophecy had inspired him at that moment. 


His words came true; but poor Francanzani 


was not to live to bear witness to their truth... 


“Genius and ill-fortune will have a pitched ~ 


battle in your case, I expect,” said he; “and as 


you have plenty of spirit and resolve in your 


nature, it is likely genius may get the best of 
it in the end.” 


Very long, however, was that end in coming. 
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Salvator worked and worked. The family 
funds grew lower and lower. His mother fell 
into delicate health. Money was much needed, 
but his pictures did not sell, or if he found 


purchasers, they gave him far below their 


value. Months passed thus sadly and drearily. 
The love of his art was what alone enabled 


our hero to bear up against the weight of 


poverty and responsibility. But still he hoped 
on, and said, “I will conquer yet. It shall not 
be always thus.” 

At last the little family was reduced to such 


want, that he was driven to do what his pride 


revolted against. There were, in some of the 
smaller streets of Naples, shops where articles 
of all sorts were bought at prices far below 
their value. They somewhat resembled our 
pawnshops, but with the difference that what- 
ever was taken was bought out and out, and 
would not be restored to the original owner. 


It was only in cases of dire necessity that 


f persons ever visited these places in order to 
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sell anything; and it was with feelings of 
deep humiliation that Salvator sallied forth, 
under the cover of night, with a portfolio 
under his arm, being driven to the extremity 
of parting with a drawing or two for ready 
cash at any price. 

He had noticed a shop kept by a Jew in the 
Strada della Carita. He was a grasping, cun- 
ning old man, who sold every imaginable 
article second-hand for at least five times the 
price he gave for it. Many a costly jewel 
and valuable piece of furniture had he ob- 
tained for a trifle, being always sure of his 
game, because he knew that only secret trouble 
or distress brought any one to his quarters. 
Once there, he could drive his own bargain. 
Salvator found Leoni the Jew sitting in his 
usual place in the shop on a tall stool. He 
wore a long dark cloak and a broad-brimmed 
yellow hat. A lamp hung over his head and 
lighted up his sallow face with its hooked 


nose and bright beadlike eyes, which were 
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ever restlessly looking out to see if any cus- 
tomers were hovering near, that he might give 
them a word of encouragement to enter. 

Salvator passed the window once or twice 
before he could summon resolution to enter, 
so hateful to him was it to do so. Leoni’s 
quick eye was observing him; he noted the 
portfolio under his arm, and instantly guessed 
the state of the case. Some starving artist, 
Perhaps a good bargain in that portfolio, As 
the spider watches the fly and hopes to catch 
him in his web, so did Leoni take his mea- 
sures to secure the young man who was hover-. 
ing about. Once in his meshes, there would. 
be no escape. 

“Good evening, signor; good evening. Can 
I sell you some little matter to-night? I have 
something of all sorts. Walk in, worthy sir, 
walk in, and let me show you what you are 
in search of. You can scarcely name the 


article that Leoni will not produce, and he 


will let you have it for a trifle, a mere trifle.” 
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“T am not come to buy,’ said Salvator, “but 
to sell, if you are inclined to buy; “and he 
began to untie his portfolio. He withdrew a 
little further into the shop as he spoke, casting 
rather a quick, nervous glance towards the 
street, as if afraid lest passers-by should notice 
what he was doing. And this convinced 
Leoni that he had him in his power. 

«“T care not much to buy pictures,” he said, 
“unless they are framed. There is little sale 
for them; but I will just look at them.” 

Salvator tenderly brought forth one or two 
of the paintings at which he had laboured 
with loving care. The old man was some- 
thing of a judge. The many years he had 
spent in buying and selling had given him a 
pretty keen insight into what was money's 
worth; it had taught him also the cleverest 
and most cunning ways of depreciating what 

he knew to be valuable, in order to get it 


cheap. 
He held out his hand for the pictures: 
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“Ha!” he exclaimed, after an attentive sur- 
vey ; “these are pretty to look at, but they not 
the sort to sell well. Im afraid I can’t take 
them. What price do you ask?” 

Salvator named a very modest sum, which 
he knew to be far below their value. The 
Jew laughed and handed them back to him, 
saying— 

“IT could not give you half; no, not the 
quarter price; they are not worth it.” 

Salvator’s wounded pride made him at once 
put back his apparently despised drawings in 
the portfolio; yet, whilst tying the strings, he 
remembered the state of affairs at home, where 
there was actually not bread to eat, nor money 
to purchase certain drawing materials he 
needed urgently. 

Leoni turned away as if he considered he 
had done with him, and began to rub up 
some old silver ornaments; all the time, how- 
ever, glancing at his visitor from the corner of 


his eye, and feeling pretty certain that he 
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wanted money too much not to come to the 
proffered terms. 

Salvator put the portfolio under his arm, 
and made for the door, Then, just as Leoni 
expected, before passing out, he said— 

“What is the highest price you will give for 
them ?” 

The Jew named a paltry sum. “I will give 
you so much, and no more,” he said; “no, not 
one paul more, and I shall be a loser by them, 
no doubt. They will lie by and get dirty. 
People will pass and not buy; but I will run 
the risk, if you want money badly. Do as 
you please.” 

Salvator stepped back into the shop. He 
spoke not a word; but, again untying the 
strings of the portfolio, he once more took out 
the drawings, and put them into the old man’s 


hands, who, opening an old-fashioned sort of 


bureau, took from it the sum agreed upon, and . 


counted it into Salvator’s hand. 
The next moment the poor young artist was 
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striding up the street at a furious pace. “ My 
father was right,” he muttered, “when he used 
to declare I should come to starve if I followed 
this profession; for starving I am, but I don't 
mind that so much as having to sell my draw- 
ings for almost nothing to that horrid old Jew, 
who considers them mere daubs. He will 
probably sell them to a revenditore, who 
buys up trash to sell again. Most probably 
my Abruzzo sketches are destined to adorn 
some restaurant or way-side inn.” 

He was rushing along so recklessly that he 
accidently upset a little beggar child who had 
stepped before him in order to beg. He picked 
her up, and thrust a coin into her hand of 
higher value than she was accustomed to re- 
cieve, and which well recompensed her for her 
tumble. 

“Would that I could afford to fling away 
every farthing of the odious Jew’s money,” 


F : | ae ; 
said he, “and get back my drawings again. 


But I must bide my time, I will not despair ; 
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my day will come. The harder the hill is to 
climb, the greater the reward when one gets 
to the top.” Perhaps at that moment Salvator 
had a presentiment that the time would come, 
as in truth it did come, that the drawings he 
had just parted with would sell for hundreds 
of pounds each ! 

He returned to his studio, and sat for some 
time in deep dejection with his head resting 
on his arms. The fate of his cherished draw- 
ings had cut him to the heart. 

Suddenly he started up. “Why am I so 
wretched?” he said to himself. “Have I not 


within me the power of producing any number’ 


of such drawings as those I have parted with ? 
Have I not a long life before me probably ? 
‘Hope on, hope ever,’ shall be my motto.” 

So saying, he set himself to plan a new 
drawing, his old courageous hopeful spirit re- 
vived, and he pondered over a subject. 

At length he decided on that of “Hagar in 
the desert,” It suited his state of mind to 
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imagine the outcast mother wandering through 
a pathless desert, under a burning sky, all 
hope extinguished, till at length she laid her 
child under a shrub, and turned away that 
she might not see him die. This was the 
moment of her touching history that he seized 
upon to depict. He felt at home. amongst 
nature’s scenes, and could boldly conceive tho 
idea of the desolate, dreary region of Beersheba. 

Relieved for a time from immediate want, 
he forgot poverty and trouble, and sat for 
many hours together entirely absorbed in his 
“Hagar.” Week after week passed as it grew 
under his hand, till one day Francanzani 
coming in, exclaimed— 

“Why, Salvator, the woman moves and 
breathes as one looks at her, and as for the 
sky it makes me feel hot only to be near it. 
That picture ought to make your fortune, 
man !” 

Francanzani and his wife were themselves 


experiencing the pinch of poverty at this 
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time. Salvator saw much less of them than 
formerly, but when they did meet it was 
always with the same brotherly feelings as 
before. | 

At length the picture was finished, and 
Salvator had great hopes that it would be 
purchased by one of the principal shops, where 
only the best pictures were displayed, and 
where he thought it would be appreciated. 
Thither he took it, but was told that it only 
answered their purpose to purchase the paint- 
ings of artists whose names were known, or 
who belonged to the school of some great 
master; that however good as to execution 
his might be, it would not command a pur- 
chase, as his name was unknown. 

He took it to another and another. The 


same answer was given him by all. Then he 


asked if it could stand in their window, but — 


was told they did not do business in that 
way. So Salvator had to return with his 


picture in his arms, dispirited and dejected. 
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As he passed by the magnificent church of 
the “Gesu,’ he saw a handsome carriage 
standing at the great doors, and a crowd of 
people collected around it, evidently waiting 
in expectation of seeing some one of impor- 
tance. Salvator had the curiosity to inquire 
who it was. 

“Do you not know,” replied the young 
man of whom he asked the question, “ that 
the great artist Lanfranco is in Naples? He 
is come from Rome, on purpose to paint the 
ceiling of the church, by invitation of the 
Jesuit fathers. 

“Lanfranco !” exclaimed Salvator. “Tmust 
see him!” 

Lanfranco was at this time one of Italy’s 
greatest artists, and had a name which made 
him an object of interest wherever he went. 
He was known to be kind in lending a help- 
ing hand to young aspirants in his own 
profession, and consequently there were several 


of them waiting with notes of introduction to 
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him from some great person, requesting him 
to condescend just to look at their drawings 
and give a word of encouragement or advice. 
These were chiefly inside the church, into 
which Salvator pressed his way. Those who 
had letters meant to present them to him as 
he left; and those who had not, hoped for a 
bow, or, perchance, for a word of courtesy from 
the distinguished visitor, or for a consent to 
look at their drawings, for Lanfranco not 
unseldom would take them home with him 
when offered, examine them in the privacy 
of his own rooms, and write a few words of 
comment on the back, and then leave them 
to be given, when called for, to the owner 
who mentioned his name as the one written 
on the drawing. 

Salvator had heard of this benevolent 
custom of the great painter; but he did not 


know before that he had actually arrived in 


Naples. 
Lanfranco was seated on a high platform, 
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adding a few last touches to his day’s work. 
He was in no haste to descend, but he did so 
at length, and then the young men came 
forward respectively and presented their notes 
and drawings, which were courteously received, 
and the latter taken by his attendants. 

Salvator’s heart beat high. Here was a 
true artist; one who would recognize real 
talent where it existed. If only he would 
look at his “Hagar,” and pass his opinion 
upon it! Dare he ask him to take it home ? 

Salvator was naturally a retiring young 
man. He shrank from stepping up to Lan- 
franco, though longing to do so. Others less 
sensitive went before him as he was hesi- 
tating. Lanfranco glanced at him and at the 
drawing he earried; but as Salvator did not 
offer it, he passed on to the door of the church, 
and thence to his carriage, amidst the admiring 
looks of the crowd. 


The opportunity was lost; and the next 


day business of an urgent nature obliged 
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Lanfranco to return to Rome for two or three 
weeks. 3 

Salvator made one or two other attempts 
to dispose of his “ Hagar,’ but in vain. Money 
was again painfully needed. They had lately 
lived on credit, which was refused to be longer 
continued. There was no alternative but to 
visit Leoni again ! 

A second time, therefore, our poor hero set 
forth, sick at heart, and made his way to the 
old Jew’s shop. 

He found him seated on the same stool as 
before, in the same yellow hat. He looked as 
if he had never stirred from the spot since 
they had parted. 

“ Good evening, signor; good evening. You 
have come to buy, I hope? What will it please 
you for me to show you ?” 

Salvator answered by taking out his 


“Hagar” and showing it to him. 


“Tt is a pretty picture, very pretty,’ said 
the old man; “but subjects out of the Bible 
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are not much cared for. However, I will oblige 
you; I will take it off your hands if you are 
willing to accept a moderate sum for it.” 

Salvator named his price, a very small one, 
for he knew it was no use to ask more. 

“T cannot afford to give so much,’ said 
Leoni. “I sold your others for less than I 
gave. I cannot be out of pocket again.” 

“Then give it me back,’ said Salvator; “I 
will take no less for it. I would rather de- 
stroy it than let you have it for one paul less. 
You know well that it is worth far more, and 
that you try to grind me down because you 
think I am needy.” 

He held out his hand for it. The avaricious 
old Jew saw he was in earnest; but he had 
no intention of letting it go. He had sold his 
former drawings for three times as much as 
he had given for them, and the glance he had 
taken of “Hagar” showed him he might do 
still better in this case. 


“Softly, softly, good sir,” he said; “old 
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Leoni did not mean to make you so angry. 
He will give you what you ask for this time, 
as you are not a new customer.” 

He counted out the money to Salvator, 
whose disgust at the avaricious old man in- 
creased every instant, and he longed to be 
quit of his presence. 

He left the shop, little expecting ever to see 
or hear of his “ Hagar” more. 

As for Leoni, he examined his purchase by 
daylight with great satisfaction, and put it 
in a conspicuous place in his window. 

Now it so happened that Lanfranco’s apart- 
ments were situated in an adjoining street to 
the one in which Leoni lived, and twice every 
day his carriage passed his shop on its way 
to the “Gesu.” He was always noted for his 
smart liveries and almost princely equipage, 
so that it was an object of curiosity to Leoni 
as well as to others when he first arrived ; but 
after a time, as it passed so constantly, it 


ecased to arouse any interest in him, But, to 
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his great surprise, the said equipage one after- 
noon, instead of going by as usual, actually 
pulled up at his door, and one of the grand 
liveried footmen, after speaking for a moment 
with his master inside the carriage, entered 
the shop. 

_ Leoni was so startled at the apparition of 
gold lace and fringe that stood before him, 
that he was almost deprived of the power of 
speech, and could do nothing but cringe and 
keep bowing low before it. 

“My master desires to see a particular 
picture he has noticed in your window,” said 
the man, “the one in the centre.” 

“Tt is the ‘Hagar, ” said Leoni, recovering 
his self-possession. He took it out, and carry- 
ing it to the carriage window, handed it in 
to Lanfranco, who carefully examined it, whilst 
Leoni kept up a constant succession of bows 
and scrapings to him and to the footman, who 
stood by awaiting his master’s next bidding, — 

“Who did this drawing? What is the 
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name of the artist?” asked Lanfranco, at 
length. 
“Noble sir, I cannot tell,” was the reply. 
“How did it come into your possession ?” 
“Noble sir, it was sold me by a young man, 
whose name I know not, though he has been 
to my shop once or twice to sell his drawings.” 
“ Have you any other drawings of his?” 
“They are sold, noble sir.” 
“T will buy this one; name your price.” 
The cunning Leoni had been turning this 
subject over in his mind ever since he came 
to the carriage door, notwithstanding the bow- 
ing manceuvres he had been going through. 
He suspected he might get a windfall through 
the merits of this picture, since go great an 
artist as Lanfranco condescended to ask to sce 
it. Yet he was afraid to name too high a 
sum, lest he should overreach himself. So he 
contented his avarice by mentioning about five 
times the sum he had given Salvator, which 


was so instantly given him that he deeply 
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regretted he had not mentioned double the 
amount. 
“Should the young man come to you again, 


give him this card, and bid him call on me,” 


said Lanfranco. 


“Noble sir, I will do so,’ said the Jew, 
making a fresh series of low bows as the 
handsome, ponderous carriage, with its sleek 
horses and liveried footmen, drove off. Then 


he turned into his shop, and put his newly 


acquired gains into his bureau, muttering to 


himself, “Pretty well for one day’s work, but 
it might have been better if I had known 
what I was about.” 

The circumstance of Lanfranco’s carriage 
having stopped at the Jew’s door spread like 
lightning amongst all the artists and picture 
dealers. It was known that he had bought 
and carried off a picture. Whose could it be ? 
No one who had made any way in the pro- 
fession would think of selling one of their 


productions to a shop of this kind. It must 
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be some unknown artist who was very poor, 
but whose picture had attracted Lanfranco, 
and who would perhaps be brought forward 
by him. Curiosity and jealousy were all alive 
on the subject. Salvator knew nothing of 
what had occurred. He mixed very little 
with the artist world, for he did not care 
to have it known that he was reduced to 
selling his pictures to such a shop as Leoni’s, 
which would be the case if he encouraged 
other painters to visit his studio. 

When Lanfranco returned home he carefully 
searched all over the picture of “Hagar” to 
see if he could find the name of the painter, 
but in vain. 

“It is strange,’ he said to his friend 
Falconi, who was with him, “that he who 
could produce such a work of art as this 
should have omitted to place his name on it. 
It is full of genius and originality.” 

“ Look here,” said Falconi, who was himself 
an artist of considerable ability, “there are 
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some letters in this corner amongst the 
shading of the shrub under which the child is 
laid, but they are so small, it will require a 


magnifying glass to make them out.” 


“Salvator” was at length spelt. Lanfranco 
requested Falconi, who lived in Naples, to try 
and find the artist, and ask him to come to 
him. 


Tt was not an easy task in that vast city to 


discover the whereabouts of one obscure man 


whose Christian name was the only guide. 
But an accidental circumstance came to his 
aid in the beginning of his search. After 
going to several places and persons to inquire 
if the name were known, and being always 
answered in the negative, he thought he would 
seek the shop of the old Jew where the picture 
was bought; as although he had said he did 
not know of whom he. purchased it, he might 
possibly be able to extract some information 
about him which would lead to his discovery. 

It happened that Salvator strolled down the 
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street of La Carita that same day, an unmistak- 
able desire having seized him to look again on 
the face of his “ Hagar,” which he knew had 
been given the best place in the window. 
When he arrived he found it gone! He longed 
to know whether it was sold, or merely not 
put on view that day. His heart yearned after 
this picture of his creation, as a parent yearns 
after a lost child. 

After a moment’s hesitation he entered the 
shop. Leoni gave him a much more cordial 
greeting than on former occasions, He had 
hopes of making considerable gain out of his 
drawings, now that Lanfranco’s purchase of 
“Hagar” was likely to make him more known, 
He thought with satisfaction of the neat sum 
he had already pocketed by them; but saw 
that it would be dangerous to his interests to 
let him know who had become the possessor 
of his picture, 

“Have you brought another drawing for 
me?” he inquired of Salvator. 
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‘|| “No,” replied the other; “I have merely 
| looked in to ask if you had sold my picture of 
Il Hagar, as I see it is no longer in the window.” 
At “Well, yes, I sold it for a small sum yester- 
i. | day.” . 
| \ “Will you tell me to what sort of customer 
‘ you sold it?” 
al “ How can I tell you what sort he may be? 
al I don’t trouble myself as to who or what my 
ay purchasers may be, not I. All I do is, I name 
| : my price and they give me the money, and I 
vl | hand them the article, and then we have done 
3 with each other.” 
“T only asked you because I felt anxious 
Fs | ‘the picture should get into good hands,” re- 
. plied Salvator. “When I painted that “Hagar” 
| I hoped for a very different fate for it than to 
bring it here, and I am sorry to lose all sight 
Al “of it.” 
: He turned to go away, and saw a gentleman 
: | ‘standing just inside the doorway, who stepped 
: \ forward, and, taking no notice of the ob- 
ai 
| 
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sequious Jew, who bowed, as he hoped, to a 
customer, he said to Salvator— 

“Pardon me for speaking to you, but I 
heard you mention a painting as I entered, 
the subject of which you said was ‘Hagar’ I 
am in search of the artist who painted a 
picture which was bought from this shop 
yesterday, the subject being ‘Hagar in the 
desert. May I ask if your name is Salvator ? 
and whether that picture was done by your- 
self?” 

“My name is Salvator, and I am the artist 
of ‘Hagar in the desert.’ ” 

“T rejoice to have found you,” said Falconi 
(for it was he), “and I congratulate you on. 
the success of your picture, which has been. 
purchased by no less a critic than Lanfranco. 
He was struck by it as he passed, and carried 
it home with him. We found the name Sal-. 
vator in the corner, and I was deputed to try 
and find you out, and request you to come to 


see Lanfranco.” 
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Salvator could scarcely -believe that he 
heard aright. That his « Hagar” was actually 
in the possession of the great Lanfranco seemed 
too good to be true. His most earnest desire 
had been that it should be seen by a really 
competent judge. 

Those who are possessed of a high order of 
genius have generally a consciousness of the 
fact, wholly and entirely remote from conceit 
or vanity. No failure and no neglect can ex- 
tinguish the innate perception that they have 
the gift. So it was with Salvator. From the 
first he had been aware of his own merits, and 
the fact that he remained unknown and unap- 
preciated had not discouraged or weakened his 
confidence in his powers. This discrimination 
as to his “ Hagar” by one of the first masters of 
the day did not surprise him, therefore, though 
it raised his spirits, and gave him a secret 
hope that his star might be beginning to rise 
above the horizon. 


Falconi told him to come to Lanfranco 
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that evening, and bring with him any sketches 
or finished drawings he might have by him. 

It was with elastic steps that Salvator trod 
the streets of Naples a few hours later, taking 
with him many of his Abruzzo sketches. He 
was ushered at once into the presence of Lan- 
franco, who received him cordially and with 
ereat interest. The first thing that met his 
eye was his own “ Hagar” standing on a table. 

« And so, young man,” said Lanfranco, when 
a few preliminary words had passed, “so 
you ave the artist who produced this picture, 
which I consider full of fine touches and 
admirable talent? It ought not to have found 
its way to the place where I saw it. I fear 
you got but poorly paid for it, for the old Jew 
only asked mea sum entirely out of proportion 
to its value.” 

“He gave me scarcely anything,” said Sal- 
vator; “but I was compelled to part with it 
for what he named—I had no choice.” 


“T see, I see,” said Lanfranco quickly, with 
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feelings of deep pity for the young artist, 
who he knew must have indeed been at an 
extremity before he could have parted with 
such a production to such a purchaser. His 
delicacy instantly suggested a method of 
relieving him pecuniarily without wounding 
his feelings, ; 

“T consider myself in your debt for the 
picture,” he said. “The small sum I paid the 
ignorant Jew was a mere trifle compared to 
its value, and I must hand the difference over 
to you before I can consider myself its lawful 
possessor.” So saying, he took out a purse 
and handed a sum to Salvator which astounded 
him, and which he hesitated to take. But 
Lanfranco settled it in an instant by saying, 
“T have given you no more than it is worth, 
and so I must beg you will either receive 
your due or take back your picture.” He 
then asked to see what he had in his portfolio, 
and examined his Abruzzo drawings with 
great interest. 
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“Young man,” he said, “you have a great 
career before you. Nature has given you 
large gifts. Persevere! Let no discourage- 
ment daunt you! My advice to you is not 
to follow any particular school, but let Nature 
continue to be your instructor. I shall be 
very glad to give you any hints or advice 
from time to time whilst I am in Naples.” 

He was as good as his word. He often 
gave Salvator valuable advice: pointed out 
defects, and praised and encouraged as long 
as he was in Naples. When he left he carried 


d 


“Hagar” away with him, and placed it in 
his own picture gallery in a most honourable 
place, and used to point it out to his friends 
as the work of one who would probably some 
day be well known to the world. 

But cheering and useful as had Lanfranco’s 
notice of Salvator been, it brought on him 
much jealously from other young artists. 
Nor did he derive the advantage from it that 


might have been expected, though it enabled 
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him to demand a higher price for his draw- 
ines from better shops. He looked, however, 
for great things from Lanfranco’s patronage 
in Rome, whither that artist had advised him 
to go as soon as he could do so. Great then 
was his grief and disappointment when he 
heard of his death not long after. He felt 
that in him he had lost one who would have 
been a steady friend and warm patron. No 
wonder that he exclaimed— 


“ All things seem against me !” 


CHAPTER VI. 
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AM free now to go to Rome,” ex- 


claimed Salvator one day, a year 


or two after the time of which we 


have been speaking, “and to Rome 
T will go. I shall surely make my way there. 
Only to see its ruins and tread on the classic 
ground will be happiness in itself.” 

His mother and sister had gone to reside 
with an uncle, an arrangement which set 
Salvator at lberty to go whither he would. 
He had been a good son and brother, and 
would not leave Naples whilst they needed 
him ; but he had long yearned secretly to visit 
Rome, and now the time had come for the 


accomplishment of his wishes. 
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He arrived in Rome footgore and weary, 
for both economy and choice had decided him 
to walk all the distance from Naples. It was 
with a sense of utter loneliness he passed 
through the crowded streets, gazing with some 
amazement at the magnificent equipages of 
the cardinals and nobles. 

He procured humble lodgings near the’ 
forum, and day after day wandered about, 
taking sketches of the mouldering, picturesque 
ruins, and enjoying the new and artistic ideas 
suggested by the classic ground he was tread- 
ing, which formed subjects for many of his 
after pictures. But he often said, in later 
days, that his loneliness during this his first 
visit to Rome was almost unbearable. 

One of his favourite rambles was by the 
side of the unwholesome Tiber, and here he 
lingered long enough to become a victim to 
the Roman fever which still prevails so much 


in the city, and was in those days a perfect 


curse to the inhabitants. His landlord, finding 
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he was in for it, had him removed to an 
hospital, where he lay for several weeks. He 
was well nursed, but no one knew anything 
about him or whence he came. He kept a 
portfolio under his pillow, which he carefully 
guarded. 

“Do you know anything of our patient’s 
history ?” asked the physician, Dr. Baldivini, 
one day of the nun who was nursing him. 

“Nothing,” was the reply, “except that he 
was brought here by a man in whose house 
he had been lodging, and who said he was an 
artist, and that he insisted on bringing his 
portfolio with him. He was more dead than 
alive when they brought him in, but he clung 
so to the portfolio that we let it remain.’ In 
his delirium he talks so often about brigands 
and their ways, that one would almost suspect 
he had been one. At other times he fancies 
he is sketching, and raves about scenery, and 
rocks, and trees, just as if he really was looking 
at them.” 
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A few days later Dr. Baldivini, finding he 


was recovering and would soon be able to be 


discharged, asked him where he was going 
when he left Rome. 
“Back to Naples,” he replied. “That is my 


native place. I came to Rome to see it, and 


hoping to make my way here as an artist ; but, 
instead of that, I have lost both health and 
spirits. I shall leave it, but not for ever. I 
may return some day, perhaps, under different 


circumstances than I am in at present.” 


“An artist’s profession is an arduous and a 


slow one,” said the kind-hearted doctor. “May 
I see what is in your portfolio ?” 

His eye glanced rapidly over some of its 
contents; but his forte lay in judging of 
diseases, and not drawings. He had asked to 
see them that he might have an opportunity 
of shipping a little packet of money into the 
5) | portfolio, fearing that the young man would 


be in real want when he left the hospital. He 


, | saw that he was a gentleman, and therefore 
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took this method of trying to be of use to 
him without wounding his feelings. Good, 
kind Dr. Baldivini! Many a similar act of 
kindness had he shown to patients under his 
care. 

So Salvator started on his homeward 
journey, weak and weary, feeling that he had 
lost rather than gained ground by his visit 
to Rome. 

“Tt has been less kind to me even than my 
native city,” he said; “but I will not give in. 
I will take for my motto ‘Nil desperandum.’ 
Fortune is at present making me her ball, and 
tossing me to and fro without mercy. She 


will tire of her sport in time, and perhaps do 


me a good turn or two, and that is all I re- 
quire. The rest will lie in my own power!” 
It was not long after Salvator’s return to 
Naples that his mother, Guilia Rosa, died. 
This event was followed by the marriage of 
his sister, Carlina, and her departure from 


Naples with her husband to another part of 
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the country. Salvator now applied himself to 
his art with greater assiduity than ever. Day 
after day found him early and late at his 
easel, He had no longer any difficulty in 
selling his productions for prices that kept 
him in comfort and allowed him to take larger 
and better rooms. He was able also to help 
his brother-in-law, Francanzani, and his wife, 
who were extremely poor. But the fame he 
thirsted after seemed still far from him. 

He had formed a friendship, when at college, 
with a young man named Girolamo Mecuri. 
He had always been an admirer of Salvator 
when they were students together, and had 
appreciated his talents. Girolamo became a 
priest, and was as poor as Salvator himself for 
some time. The friendship between the 
young men continued firm, and Girolamo had 
been Salvator’s only confidante when he was 
compelled to sell his pictures to the Jew. He 
had rejoiced when Lanfranco’s notice of his 


“Hagar” and of himself seemed likely to bring 
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him into public notice, and he grieved on his 
friend’s account over the great artist's un- 
expected death. 

But the affairs of life took an unforeseen 
turn with Girolamo. 

A certain Italian nobleman, who had been 
made a bishop by the pope, about this time 
reached the higher dignity of cardinal, and 
consequently was to go and form part of the 
Roman court. A palace was provided for him, 
and an establishment formed on the princely 
scale usual with eardinals. A “Maestro di 
Casa,” or master of the house, was required, 
and the office was bestowed on Girolamo. 
This immediately raised him from an obscure 
position to one of considerable power and 
influence. Unlike too many who, when them- 
selves successful, are apt to forget others less 
fortunate, his first thought was of Salvator, 
who he resolved to assist if he could. He 
wrote to him from Rome, and proposed that 
he should come there. “There are numbers 
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of unused rooms in this enormous mansion,” 
he wrote, “so that I can place one at your 


service. It will be scantily furnished, but 


enough so for your purpose. Come and live 


here. You can paint all day, and walk about 


the picture galleries all the evening, and 
who knows but that the cardinal will be the 
means of bringing you forward, if by luck we 
can introduce you into his notice.” 

The offer was too tempting a one to refuse, 
and Salvator packed up his things and went 
on board a felucca which was going from 
Naples to Rome. He found a warm welcome . 
from his friend, who established him in the 
promised room, which was comfortless enough ; 
but it quite satisfied Salvator, who was glad 


to be again in Rome, and under the same roof 
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with his friend. In the midst of his many 
duties, as head of the extensive household, 
Girolamo often found time to pay him a visit 
i whilst he sat working at his easel. He in- 
| troduced him also to a Neapolitan priest named. 
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Simonelli, who was likewise in the retinue of 
the cardinal. ‘There was a chord of sympathy 
between the three men, because they came 
from the same native place. For some months, 
however, there was no opportunity of for- 
warding Salvator’s interests In any way. 

It happened that, whén he had been in 
Rome about a year, the cardinal in whose 
establishment he was residing was made 
Bishop of Verterbo, and consequently had to 
go and visit his see, and preach in the 
cathedral. Girolamo knew that his eminence 
talked of having the loggia of the episcopal 
palace at Verterbo painted, and it occurred to 
him that if only he could persuade Salvator 
to go in the retinue of the cardinal to Ver- 
terbo, he might have a chance of introducing 
him into notice when there, and procure for 
him the execution of the proposed painting. 
So he sought him in his large desolate cham- 
ber, where he was sitting as usual at his easel, 


which was placed in one of the windows. 
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“Salvator,” he said, “I have to make a 
proposal to you. Come to Verterbo in the 
cardinal's train, and it may lead to your being 
employed to paint the loggia I was telling 
you about.” 

Salvator shook his head. “Leave me here,” 
he said. “I can’t endure the idea of making 
one in a great man’s train. I should fancy 
myself a feather in a peacock’s tail. Besides, 
what business should I have there. His 
eminence doesn’t want a poor artist running 
after him.” 

“ His eminence leaves it entirely to me who 
to take and who to leave. He has no more 
idea than that head you are drawing how 
many inhabit his house. An artist is a com- 
mon appendage to a cardinal’s household, and 
he knows you are here, though as yet he has 
asked no questions about you. But put up 
some of your drawings and come with us, for 
good luck may follow in consequence.” 

So it was settled, and in course of time all 
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was ready for departure. The journey of a 
cardinal in those days resembled that of 
a royal prince. He never moved without a 
retinue of about one hundred persons, in- 
cluding his chaplains and ecclesiastics. The 
carriage was made of gilded wood and glass, 
lined with crimson velvet. A silver bedstead, 
which easily took to pieces, was usually taken, 
together with abundance of eider-down mat- 
tresses and pillows. Services of china for 
breakfast and dinner, and plenty of plate and 
glass, were considered indispensable for his 
comfort and dignity at the inns. As the pro- 
cession travelled somewhat slowly along the 
roads, it must have been an imposing sight 
to the humbler travellers that met it, who 
were expected to uncover and stand aside 
whilst it passed. A troop of cavalry went 
first and last, a really necessary precaution in 
that age of brigands and robbers, who were 
ever on the watch for plunder. The splendid 


coach with its glass panels displayed the 
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‘figure of the cardinal in his rich dress, which 
~was shown to advantage by the black habits 
of his chaplains who sat by his side. Then 
came the gentlemen of the household and 


many retainers. Add to this the tinkling of 


the bells round the horses’ necks, and an 
idea may be formed of Cardinal Brancaccia’s 
retinue when he paid his first visit to his 
new see. 

Salvator felt considerably humiliated by 
forming one in the train. His place lay 
amongst the retainers, and it is easy to under- 
stand that his independent spirit would be 
galled by the position, feeling as he did that 
he had talents which ought to enable him to 
rise high above many of those who surrounded 
him. Could he have looked into his own 
future, he would have seen that the name of 
‘the ostentatious cardinal would be consigned 
to oblivion, except through the circumstance 
of his name being. connected with that of 


Salvator’s. 
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Girolamo watched his opportunity at 
Verterbo, and asked leave to present to the 
cardinal the artist who had followed him to 
Rome, and was now forming a part of his 
train. His eminence sent for him, looked at 
his drawings, and at once entrusted to him 
the painting of his loggia. So well pleased 
was he with his work, that before it was 
nearly finished he engaged him to paint an 
altar-piece for a church in Verterbo, leaving 
the choice of the subject to himself. Salvator 
choose that of St. Thomas and his incredulity. 
This occupied him about a year, and he com- 
pleted it to the satisfaction of his patron, who 
watched its progress with interest. He would 
probably have found him further employment, 
but Salvator’s spirit chafed under the patron- 
age of a man who did not really understand 
painting, nor was he at all enamoured of his 
dreary room in the old mansion. 

“JT am not in my element here,” he said to 


his friend Girolamo one day. “You have 
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done your best for me, and I am truly grate- 
ful to you; but I will go back to Naples and 
take rooms on the hill there. My ideas will 
be freer there than here, and I will send my 
paintings to Rome, and you will help to 
dispose of them for me.” 3 

“You are impatient, Salvator,’ replied his 
friend, laughing; “but once make up your 
mind to do or not to do a thing, and I know 
there is no turning you. You are still the 
same Salvator who told the principal of the 
college Somasca that study logic and philo- 
sophy you neither could nor would.” 

So they parted; but Girolamo remained 
his firm friend, and continued to watch for 
opportunities of serving him. 

There used to be every year two exhibitions 
in Rome, upon the feasts of St. Joseph and 
St. John. They took place at the Pantheon, 
and thither the artists of Rome used to send 
their pictures. There was considerable com- 


petition as to the arranging and placing of 
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the drawings, every one wanting, of course, a 
good position for his own. Moreover, it re- 
quired a certain amount of interest to get 
them admitted at all, on account of space, for 
a good deal of room was occupied by noble- 
men taking these opportunities of displaying 
their property in the shape of the chefs- 
WMowvre of the great masters. Hitherto, Sal- 
‘vator had never attempted to enter the list 
of competitors, although he had been urged 
to do so by his friends. 

“T do not mean to send a picture there,” he 
said to Girolamo one day, “till I have done 
one that will take Rome by storm.” 

The time had come that he resolved to 
put his pencil to work in earnest for this 
purpose. 

He choose for his picture “Prometheus 
chained to a rock, being devoured by vultures ” 
—a terrible subject ; but he wished for a sensa- 
tional one. He desired to attract attention to 


what he was resolved should be well worthy 
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of it. He threw all his interest and talent 
and imagination into his work. When it was 
finished he wrote to Girolamo— 

“My ‘Prometheus’ is finished at last. Can 
you secure it a. good place in the Pantheon ? 
I feel as if I were throwing into a lottery. 
Shall I win or lose ?” 

Girolamo had sufficient interest to get the 
picture hung in a conspicuous situation. In a 
few days the Pantheon was thrown open. 
Girolamo watched the effect produced by his 
friend’s picture with great interest. It was 
all he could desire. A crowd was always 
round it. Day after day it was the same. 
All Rome flocked to it, 


“ Have you seen the ‘Prometheus’?” was the 
question that passed from tongue to tongue. 
“Wonderful!” “Who painted it?” “What 
is the name of the painter?” Such were 
the questions asked every instant. All the 
nobility of Rome went to see it. Then came 


up the story, which Girolamo took care should 
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be known, about Lanfranco buying “Hagar in 
the desert,’ done by the same artist. 

“Return to Rome, Salvator!” wrote Giro- 
lamo; “your time is come! ‘Prometheus’ is 
the admired of all beholders, and their name is 
legion, Every hour in the day crowds stand 
before it. Come and witness your own 
triumph.” 

Salvator went at once. He was offered his 
old apartment in the Brancaccia palace, but 
he disliked the idea of being patronized by 
the cardinal. His spirit was too free and 
independent to be able to endure it. He 
wished to rise by his own effort entirely. So 
he hired rooms in the Via Babbuina, and there 
he established himself. 

He had innumerable visitors. All were 
curious to see and know the man who had 
painted “Prometheus.” He became popular, for 
he was an agreeable companion in all ways, 
He could play the lute well; and he recited 
poetry beautifully. It was the custom at that 
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time to form parties for the purpose of listen- 
ing to recitations, and Salvator’s rooms be- 


came a centre for this purpose. 


He formed one or two firm friendships at 
p 


this time, and to outward appearance he had 


attained to a position which might have satis- 
fied any young man who had been struggling 


for fame, especially as each picture he painted 


not only sold for a high price, but increased 
his reputation. True, however, is the proverb, 
“All that glisters is not gold.” 

Salvator had his own reasons for feeling 
that his hour of triumph was not yet come. 
He used always to declare that men gifted 
with great talents ought, if their talents were 
duly cultivated, to claim equality with those 
who the mere accidents of wealth and birth 
had placed in a high sphere. His natural 
bent was decidedly a republican one, and he 
was inclined to look severely on the extreme 
pomp and exclusiveness of the Roman court 
and nobility. 
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Now he noticed that many of those men 
who were willing enough to attend his evening 
parties and to come to his studio to watch 
the progress of the paintings, while one after 
another created a sensation the moment they 
appeared, were yet shy of him at other times. 
He found that cardinals and others of rank 
and fashion, who had been with him perhaps 
only the day before talking familiarly, would 
pass with a distant bow, or even appear not 
to see him as he drove by them. They did 
not choose to admit him into the intimacy 
of their inner circle. Salvator noted all this, 
He was extremely ambitious and proud. His 
haughty spirit could not brook this mixture 
ef courting and slighting, and he studied a 
method of retaliation, which was both unwise 
and unworthy of one so gifted. 

He commenced a new picture on a large 
scale. 

“What is the subject you have sketched 
out?” asked his intimate friend Mario Ghigi. 
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“T shall call it ‘La Fortuna, ” said Salvator, 
“and in due course you will see and under- 
stand its meaning. It shall explain itself.” 

It gradually grew under his hand. He 
represented Fortune as a fair woman pouring 
from a cornucopia a shower of riches, honours, 
crosses, mitres, crowns, jewels, money, ete. 
Below, eagerly watching for these prizes, he 
drew numbers of sanguinary birds of prey, 
reptiles, unclean beasts, ete. These, whilst 
greedily snatching at the treasures falling 
amongst them, trample on and spurn with 
their feet the symbols of liberty and indepen- 
dence. Books, globes, pens,- pencils, etc., lie 
broken and neglected. On the heads of some 
swine are placed mitres. An ass has princely 
orders and stars round his neck. Wolves, 
vultures, cormorants struggle for coronets and 
royal crowns. 

Strange to say, only Salvator’s most inti- 
mate friends saw through the intense satire 


conveyed in the picture. He hung it up in 
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his own picture gallery, and all who had the 
entree to the gallery flocked to see it. Its 
exquisite painting so delighted every one, that 
in an evil moment he resolved to send it to 
the Pantheon, as the feast of St. John was 
arriving, and the usual exhibition about to 
take place. He probably trusted tothe general 
public being as obtuse about its meaning as 
private gazers had been, and thought that if 
princes, and cardinals, and nobles had seen 
it without detecting that they themselves 
were the subjects of the satire, no others were 
likely to do so. 

He was mistaken. No sooner was the 
picture exhibited than it produced a far 
greater sensation than the “Prometheus” or 
any of the others had done. The shrewd 
Roman people saw through its meaning at 
once. They were charmed as much with the 
satire concealed in it as with the talent dis- 
played in its execution. 


Whispers went round from one to another, 
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These changed to louder tones, and then orew 
into vociferous admiration and amusement. 

Salvator had enemies who were jealous of 
him, and who were quite ready to do him an 
ill turn. Now was their time. They mingled 
with the crowd, and pointed out certain like- 
nesses which had been hitherto undetected, 
but certainly existed; the marvellous skill of 
the painter having contrived to introduce the 
peculiar nose of a well-known bishop, and 
the equally remarkable eye of another, in the 
physiognomy of some swine who were wallow- 
ing in pearls and flowers. An ass was tread- 
ing laurel and myrtle under his feet, and there 
was a strange resemblance in his face to a 
pompous cardinal on whom honours had been 
heaped; and in an old goat lazily reposing on 
a bed of roses, some declared they could detect 
the features of the pope himself! 

It was not long before the higher powers 
heard unpleasant rumours about “La Fortuna.” 
They felt they had been duped when they 
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had praised the picture in the artist’s own 
gallery; and a sense of humiliation mingled 
with wrath and indignation at the ridicule 
and satire showered on them by the drawing. 

“Excuse me for saying so, Salvator,” said 
his friend Ghigi, as he entered his studio a 
day or two after “La Fortuna” had been thus 
talked about; “but methinks you have shown 
yourself almost as great an ass as the one in 
the picture, for having sent it to the Pantheon 
for public gaze. Jam afraid you have done 
yourself harm.” 

“At all events, happen what will,” replied 
Salvator, “I shall have done others good 
by presenting them with a looking-glass in 
which to see themselves truly, probably for 
the first time in their lives. But I acknow- 
ledge I did unwisely in sending the drawing 
to the Pantheon; however, I must abide the 
consequences.” 

These were more serious than he anticipated. 


No one called upon him ; no one sent him any 
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invitations, The inmates of carriages invari- 
ably saw something on the opposite side of 
the way to look at when he approached. 
Except by one or two tried friends, he was 
deserted. The lower orders alone extolled 
him. They even cheered him now and then. 
They called him their “Champion,” a most 
dangerous title, and associated the idea of 
sedition and rebellion with his name in the 
minds of those whom he had offended, and 
who were in the humour to catch at any stone 
to throw at him. Rancour against him ran 
higher and higher, till at length the conclave 
of the terrible Inquisition itself prepared to 
sit in judgment upon him! 

Again, as when he fell into brigand hands, 
was the life of our thoughtless, impetuous 
hero in great danger, for the Inquisition had 
often been known to imprison for less offences 
than this of which he was now guilty, and 
imprisonment not unfrequently meant that 


the prisoner was to be seen no more; but 
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whether he was doomed to die a natural or 
a tortured death, only those who were in the 
secrets of that tribunal would ever know. 
The power of the Inquisition was unlimited 
over its victims. 

A dark cloud, indeed, now hung over Sal- 
vator’s head. Fortunately for him, his friend 
Don Mario Ghigi was powerful. He saw the 
blow that was about to fall on one to whom 
he was sincerely attached, and he threw 
himself between him and the Inquisition. 
He came to Salvator, and insisted on his 
writing out a careful explanation of the ill- 
fated picture, explaining that he meant no 
personality, but that he wished to pourtray 
generally the blindness of fortune, the success 
of mediocrity, and the too great neglect of 
genius, talent, worth, and independence. 

This averted the actual storm, but it did not 
turn aside the pique and angry feelings which 
were still so fresh in injured minds. Rome 


was evidently no longer either a safe or a 
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pleasant abode for him, and his friends urged 


him to leave without an hour’s loss of time, 


for though immediate danger was over, yet 

he was now a marked man, and sure to. be 

imprisoned on the first possible excuse. 
Exactly at this juncture there arrived an 


invitation from the Court of Florence to Sal- 


vator to go and execute some great pictures, 
promising him a settled annual income during | 
his residence there, besides the price for his 
pictures. 

Salvator at once agreed to go, but he felt 
bitterly leaving Rome, which suited his taste 
as a residence better than any other place, 
and where he had some true friends, 

“TI go,’. he said, on the morning of his 
(4 | departure, “but I will spend the end of my 
ial life here, and here I will dic.” 

At Florence he was received with open 
arms. He took a handsome house, collected 
| around him men of talent and learning, and 


entertained them often of an evening. All 
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day he worked in ‘his studio with closed 
doors, and obtained enormous prices for his 
pictures. His best he sent to Rome to be 
exhibited in the Pantheon, for he hoped to 
keep up his name in the city he so loved. 

“J will show the Romans,” he said, “that 
though they have proscribed my person, 
genius is a thing beyond their power to 
persecute,” 

His heart so yearned after his friends in 
Rome, that in about three years time he de- 
clared he must go there and see them and the 
dear old city again, though but for a few days. 

He wrote to ask if there would be any 
danger in his doing so; and received for 
answer that he must on no account set his 
foot in Rome; that he had bitter enemies 
there who would take care he did not leave 


it again alive. Unfounded charges of sedition 


and secret plotting with the lower orders. 


would at once be laid against him if he 


appeared there, and that he must consider 
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Rome as a spot of which he must keep 
entirely clear. 

Salvator read the letter gloomily and with 
much disappointment. The very impossi- 
bility of going only fanned the intense desire 
he felt to be there. Always impetuous and 
impatient of being thwarted, he suddenly 
flung down his brush, walked up and down 
his studio rapidly for a quarter of an hour, 
then having apparently made up his mind to 
carry out some scheme he had been planning, 
he rang the bell for his servant, and desired 
him to order post horses to set out for Rome 
in a few hours. He then sat down and 
wrote a number of notes to take with him, 
and in a very short time he was speeding 
along as fast as four horses could take him. 

He so arranged his journey as to arrive 
in Rome after dark, when no one would be 
able to recognize him, and drove at once to 


the gardens of the Vigria Navicella, which 


were closed by that hour. He knew the cus- 
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todian, and a bribe easily gained him admit- 
tance. Then he arranged quickly for getting 
up @ supper in the gardens by the light of 
the almost full moon. Meanwhile he sent 
off his notes by messengers found by the 
custodian. In these he had invited his 
friends, to the number of about sixteen, to 
meet him at once in the gardens. 

Fearing that the heedless, impetuous artist 
was in some fresh scrape, and had been ordered 
out of Florence as he had before to fly Rome, 
they all hastened to the place of rendezvous, 
and there found Salvator full of spirits and 
overjoyed at seeing them again. They sat 
down to supper, as sumptuous a one as money 
and haste could provide, and thoroughly 
enjoyed each other’s society for some time. 
Then, at dawn of day, the host bade them all 
good-bye, and getting into his carriage drove 
off to Florence, where he arrived without any 
one there knowing that he had quitted it 


even for an hour. 
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It was soon after this freak that his friends 


begged him, as they had often done before, to 
sit for his likeness. Salvator had always 
refused, 


“My paintings shall represent me,” he used 


to say. “Posterity may get some good by 
looking at them, but what would be the use 
of sending down my face for it to gaze at? 


Besides, if I wished ever so much to be taken, 


I could not be bored by sitting for my por- 
trait. I never can sit still for long together, 
nor keep my countenance steady for five 
minutes.” : 

His friend Lippi, the great painter, did his 
best to persuade him to change his mind, but 
In vain. 

Lippi was in the habit of being read to 
whilst he drew, and kept a reader for this 
purpose. It happened one day when Salvator 
called on him that he had just stretched a 


Vit hew canvas for a fresh picture. Lippi was 


& poet as well as painter, and his reader was 
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beginning to read aloud a poem he was about 
to publish. 

Salvator, as he ‘entered, nodded to Lippi, 
put his finger on his lip, and made a sign 
to the reader not to stop. He sat down in 
the carved oak gothic window-seat, which 
had some richly stained glass in it. Throw- 
ing back his head to rest on the oak panel, 
he soon became absorbed in listening to the 
poem. 

Lippi was standing at his easel and about 
to put on the new canvas the first strokes 
of his intended drawing, when his eye 
caught Salvator’s face and head lighted 
up by the brightly stained glass. His fine 
features being in perfect repose, and his eye 
beaming with expression from the interest he 
was feeling in what was being read, in an 
instant Lippi changed the subject of his 
picture, and with wonderful rapidity and 
accuracy he sketched his head, face, and bust, 


whilst Salvator supposed he was commencing 
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a totally different subject, on which they had 
consulted together the day before. 

From this sketch he produced an exact and 
exquisitely painted likeness of his friend, 
which after his death sold for an enormous 
price. 


SALVATOR ROSA AT THE ZENITH OF HIS FAME. 


; 


CONCLUSION. 


a) will pass over a period of about 
twenty-five years before we again 


introduce our hero to the reader, 


who we will ask to accompany 
us to the Pincian Hill, then, as now, the 
fashionable promenade of Rome. 

Here, one evening towards the latter end 
of the seventeenth century, might be seen 
a gay crowd of the élite of the ancient 
city, consisting of princes, cardinals, monks, 
friars, and gaily dressed ladies of various 
ranks. Some were walking, some driying, 
and others standing in groups, or reclining on 
the chairs and benches placed for general 


accommodation. 
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Amongst the multitude there was one group 
that a stranger would have remarked as more 
noticeable than the others, by the number of 
gentlemen of distinguished appearance, who 
were in the company of a tall, handsome look- 
ing man in the decline of life, dressed in a 
black. velvet. coat and cap, from underneath © 
which escaped his long curling black hair 
tinged with grey. Genius shone forth in the 
flashing eye and expressive countenance as he 
sat on a low chair, surrounded by numerous 
well-known men of rank and letters, with 
whom he was keeping up conversation of 
apparently an interesting nature, to judge 
from the eagerness of his companions to draw 
out his ideas and ask his opinions. 

Salvator had indeed fought his way to fame, 
as from boyhood he had always declared he 
could and would do. He had conquered all 
difficulties, outlived envy, and could boast of 
having the highest persons in the land desirous 


of being included in his acquaintance. 
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He had never ceased to feel a longing to 
return to Rome; and at last, when years had 
removed many of his former enemies, and so 
weakened the remembrance of “La Fortuna” 
that those who figured in it no longer bore 
any grudge, he thought he might venture to 
return. He had powerful friends there who 
paved his way, and assured him there was no 
longer any cause for fear, and so he came back, 
having risen to the summit of fame as an 
artist, with a matured judgment and a mind 
highly cultivated and refined by his past 
intercourse in Florence with men of letters 
and learning. 

He took a house on the Pincian Hill, fur- 
nished it superbly, and appropriated one of the 
largest rooms as a picture gallery for his own 
paintings. He no longer had any need to send 
them for public exhibition as in former days. 
His prices now were so enormous, that only the 
wealthiest nobles could purchase them ; yet 


his orders were far too numerous for execution. 
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He was extremely generous, and glad to do 
a kind action. He called one day at the 
house of a poor musician, who was practising 


on a miserable, cracked string piano. Sal- 


vator could not help making a wry face at the 


notes it produced. 


“T know it is a miserable instrument, 
signor,’ said the poor man, who had a delicate 
wife and several children to support, “but I 
can afford nothing better.” 

“Stop a bit,” said Salvator, “and I will 
turn the instrument into the most valuable 
one in all Rome.” 

The musician stared. He thought his 
visitor must be making fun of him; but Sal- 
vator was as good as his word. He went 
home and procured such materials as he 
required for his purpose; then returning, he 
sat down and commenced painting a landscape 
on the inside of the lid, which when finished 


made the old harpsichord really invaluable. 


It was sold immediately for a very high price, 
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and often afterwards it passed from hand to 
hand for considerable sums. It is still in 
existence, and -is highly valued by its pos- 
Sessor. 

Salvator’s career from boyhood to advanced 
age had been a remarkable instance of what 
perseverance and resolve, united to great 
natural talent, can effect under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances. He may truly 
be said to have fought a great battle, and 
to have gained a great victory. 

His health began to decline soon after the 
period of which we have just spoken, and 
about a year later, in 1673, he died. His 


works live to immortalize his name. 


THE END. 
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much admired work ‘‘ L’Ami des Enfans.” A Reprint of the 
Edition of 1792 ; printed with the actual wood-blocks of the 
ulustrations drawn and engraved for it by BEWICcK, with a 
preface by CHARLES WELSH. Crown 8yo, in antique style, 
price 7s. 6@. A few copies will be printed on large hand-made 
paper, the cuts printed on China paper and mounted in the 
text, price 15s. 


My Own Dolly. By Amy E. BLancuarp, author of 


‘* Holly Berries,” &c. With original illustrations in colour, by 
IpA WAUGH. Quarto, pictorial cover, price 35. 6d. 


The Belton Scholarship. Being a Chapter from 


the History of George Denton’s Life. By BERNARD HELD- 
MANN, author of ‘‘ Dorincourt,” ‘* Boxall School,” &c. With 
8 full-page illustrations, price 5s. 


A story of School Life written ix the best style of this well-known writer 
for boys. 
Won from the Waves ; or, the Story of Maiden 


May. By the late W. H. G. Kineston. With 16 full-page 
illustrations, Imperial 16mo, gilt edges, price 6s. 


This ts one of the most powerful of | years ago when he was at his best. It 
Mr. Kingston's stories, written many | hasneverbefore appeared in book forme 
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THE BOYS’ OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


Under this Title we are issuing in one uniform series, a number 
of the best known and most popular books for boys, written by 
their favourite authors, such as W. H. G. Kingston, G. A. Hentyas 
Rev. H. C. Adams, Jules Verne, E. Marryat Norris, W. H. Dalton, 
A. Elwes, and others. The books are well printed in crown octavo 
size, on good paper, and strongly and elegantly bound. They are 
published at 3s. 6d. per volume, and will be found the cheapest 
and best library fer boys’ reading. Each volume contains from 350 
to 500 pages of solid reading, and they are all well illustrated 
The volumes are appearing one a fortnight. They will, by the 
purity and healthiness of their tone, commend themselves to 
parents, guardians, schoolmasters, and all who have the charge of 
youth, while to the boys themselves they will prove the best attrace 
tive investment for their pocket money that has been put before 
them. The following volumes have already appeared :— 


Mark Seaworth. By W. H. G. Krncsron. 
Hurricane Hurry. By W. H. G. Kineston. 

Salt Water. By W. H. G. Kinesron. 

Out on the Pampas. By G. A. HEnty. 

Peter the Whaler. By W. H. G. Kineston, 
Early Start in Life. By E. Marryar Norris. 
Fred Markham in Russia. By W. H. G. Kineston. 
College Days at Oxford. By Rev. H.C. Apams. 


The Young Francs-Tireurs. By G. A. Henry. 
The Three Midshipmen. By W. H. G. Krnesron. 
Our Soldiers. By W. H. G, Kincsron. 

The Three Commanders. By W. H. G. Kinesroy. 
The Three Lieutenants. By W. H. G. Kincsron- 


Others are in preparation. 


6 NEW BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE GIRLS’ OWN FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


Encouraged by the success which has attended the publication of 
*the Boys’ Own FavouriTe Liprary, Messrs. GRIFFITH and 
FARRAN are publishing a number of books, in one uniform series, 
for Girls and Young Women, written by well-known and popular 
authors, They are well printed in similar style to The Boys’ Own 
FAVOURITE LIBRARY, in crown octavo size, on good paper, and 
strongly and elegantly bound. They are published at 3s. 6d. per 
volume, and will be found the best and cheapest Library for girls’ 
reading. Each volume contains from 300 to 400 pages of solid 
reading, and is illustrated. Thoroughly pure and healthy in tone, 
‘they are such as parents and others may safely put into the hands 
of English maidens, while to the girls themselves they will prove an 
attractive investment for their pocket money. The following 
volumes are ready :— 


Michaelmas Daisy. By SARAH DouUDNEY. 

The New Girl. By Mrs. Gexur. 

The Oak Staircase. By M. & C. Ler. 

For a Dream’s Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 
My Mother's Diamonds. By Marta J. Greer. 
My Sister’s Keeper. By Laura M. Lane. 
‘Bonnie Lesley.” By Mrs. HerBerr Martin. 


Left Alone. By Francis Carr, Author of “Tried 
by Fire,” &c. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. Gertie. 
(M.E.B.) 

Very Genteel. By the Author of ‘‘Mrs. Jerningham’s 
Journal.” 


Gladys the Reaper. By Anne BEALE. 
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The Children’s Daily Help for the Christian 
Year. Taken from the Psalms and Lessons. Selected by 
E. G. Price is., or bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 
Also kept in various leather bindings. 
“ Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”—ECCL. xii. t. 


Every mother will find this little 
book areal help for her children. The 
simple text and casy verse for the day, 


commencing at Advent Sunday, in 
large print, cannot fail to make tt an 
attractive children’s book. 


Talks about Science. By the Late Tuomas Dun- 
MAN, formerly Lecturer on Physiology at the Birkbeck Institu- 
tion, and. the Working Men’s College. Witha Biographical 
Sketch, by CHARLES WELSH. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Price 3s. 6d. 

“ 1Vill prove serviceable to those 
zho, not caring to force their way 
into the temple of science, are yet 
anxious to get ai occasional glinipse 


into tts vestibule.” —ATHEN ZUM. 

“ We give the Talks a hearty wel- 
come and a strong recommendation.” 
—ScHOOL GUARDIAN. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE CHERRY. (EIGHTEENPENNY) SERIES. 


Happy Home. By Lapy LusHiNcrTon. 

Helen in Switzerland. By Lapy LusHincTon. 
Lost in the Jungle. By Avcusta Marryat. 
Louisa Broadhurst. By A. MILNER. 

Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 


Battle and Victory; or, The Painter’s Career. 
By C. E. BOWEN. 


NEW BOOKS IN THE HAWTHORN (SHILLING) SERIES. 


Adrift on the Sea. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Cat and Dog; or, Puss and the Captain. 

Children of the Parsonage. 

Johnny Miller. By Ferrx Weiss. 

Our White Violet. By the author of “Gerty and 
May.” 

Saas Days. By the Author of “Gerty and May.” 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Ten Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 


Child Life in Japan and Japanese Child Stories. By M. Cuaprin 
Ayrton. With Seven full-page Illustrations, drawn and 
engraved by Japanese artists, and many smaller ones. Quarto, 
Cloth elegant. 


‘* People who give it away are likely to be tempted to buy a new copy to 
keep.”—Saturday Review. 


Seven Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant. 
The Looking-Glass for the Mind. Cuts by Bewicx. 


The Young Buglers: A Tale of the Peninsular War. By G. A. 
Henty, Author of ‘‘Out on the Pampas,” &. With Hight 
full-page pictures and numerous plans of Battles. 


The Men of the Backwoods ; or, Stories and Sketches of the Indians 


and the Indian Fighters. By Ascotr R. Horr, author of 
“ Heroes of Young America,” &. Thirty-three Illustrations. 


Six Shillings each, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Flyaway Fairies and Baby Blossoms. By L. Cuarkson. 
Garden, The: coloured illustrations, 


Golden Threads from an Ancient Loom; Das Nibelungenlied 
adapted to the use of Young Readers. By Lypia Hanps. 
Dedicated by permission to Tuomas CARLYLE. With Fourteen 
Wood Engravings by J. Scunorr, of Carolsfeld. Royal 4to. 

Belle’s Pink Boots. By Joanna H. Matruews, Sixteen coloured 
illustrations. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Will Weatherhelm : or, THE YARN OF AN 

OLD SAILOR ABOUT HIS EARLY Lire AND ADVENTURES. 
The Missing Ship, oR NOTES FROM THE LOG OF THE 
“OUZEL GALLEY.’ 

The Three Admirals, AND THE ADVENTURES OF THEIR 
Youna FoLLowers. 

True Blue; or, The Life and Adventures of a British 
SEAMAN OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 


| All these have gilt edges. 
| 


99 


99 


| Ico Maiden aNnD OTHER Srories. By Hans CuristIAN ANDERSEN, 
i 39 Dlustrations by Zwkcker. 4to, Gilt edges. 
ee Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation, 
From the French of JuLEs VeERNE. With 53 Illustrations, 
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Six Shillings each—continued. 


Seven Stories about Old Folks and Young Ones. By A. R. Hope. 
(Not illustrated.) 

The Bird and Insects’ Post Office. By Rosert BLOOMFIELD. 
With Thirty-five Illustrations. Crown 4to. (Or paper boards, 
chromo sides, 3s. 6d.) 

Little Loving Heart’s Poem Book. By M. E. Tupper. 40 
Illustrations. 

Little Maids. Rhymes with [lustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

Our Little Ones’ Volume. With 400 Illustrations. * 

Won from the Waves. By the late W. H. G. Krnesron. 6/3 

Grandpapa’s Verses and Pictures; or, Natural History in Play. 

By T. P. M. With 28 Illustrations by R. H, Moors. Cloth, 
elegant. Price. 


Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists. 


Belton Scholarship, The. By Bernarp HELDMANN. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Life and 5/- 
Adventure. By HarLEIGH SEVERNE. 

Gentleman Cadet (The): His CAREER AND ADVENTURES AT THE ROYAL 
Acapremy, Woonwicu. By Lievr.-CoLONEL DRAYSON. 

Gerald and Harry, or Tue Boys 1x Tae Norra. By Emma 
MarryaT Norgis. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or Tue ADVENTURES OF THREE Boys IN 
Sout Arrica. By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 

Heroes of the Crusades. By Barpara Herron. 

Holly Berries. By Amy E. Buancuarp. Coloured Illustrations 
by Ipa WauGH. 

Home Life in the Highlands. By Livias Graeme. 

Household Stories from the land of Hofer, or PoruLar MyrTus 
oF TYROL, INCLUDING THE ROSE GARDEN OF Kine Laryn, 

In Times of Peril. By G. A. HENTY. 

Kingston’s (W. H. G.) John Deane of Nottingham, His ApvEN- 
TURES AND EXPLOITS. 
a Rival Crusoes (The). (Or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 

Patrafias, or Spanish Srortes, LEGENDARY AND TRADITIONAL, 
By the Author of “ Household Stories.” 

Swift and Sure, or Tur Caxeer or Two Broruers. By A. ELwss. 

Tales of the Saracens. By BAarBara HvrTon. 

Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hurmon. 

Wee Babies. Illustrated by Ips Waveu. 

Who did it? By the Rev. H. C. Apams,. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tate or Paris LIFE DURING THE 
SInGE AND THE RULE oF THE CommuNE. By James F. Cons 
(or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6s.) 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Five Shillings each, cloth, Illustrated, gilt edges. 


Elwes’ (A.) Luke Ashleigh, or Scuoox Lire in HoLianp. 

Ae Paul Blake, or A Boy’s Prrits In Corsica AND Monte 
CRISTO. 

Neptune’s Heroes, or, Fue Sza Kines or ENGLAND, FROM HAWKINS 
TO FRANKLIN. By W. H. Davenport ADAMs. 

Talks about Plants, or Harty Lussons in Borany. By Mrs, 
LANKESTER. With Six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 


A UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 
Square Crown 8vo, gilt edges. 
The Day of Wonders: A Mrpiey or Sense anp Nonsense. By 
M. Suriivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 
Harty the Wanderer; or, Conpucris Fare. A Tale by Faririen 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by Joun Procror. 


A Wayside Posy. GarnERED ror Girts. By F. Lasiacue, 
15 Illustrations by A. H. CoLiins. 


Price Five Shillings each, cloth elegant, Illustrated. 


Extraordinary Nursery Rhymes; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was once a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Favourite Picture Book (The) and Nursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Unete Cuarure. With 450 Illustrations by 
ABSOLON, ANELAY, Bennett, BROwNE (Putz), Sir JonNn GILBERT, 
T. LANDSEER, Leecu, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to, cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 10s. 6d.) 

*,.* This may also be had in Two Vols., cloth, price 3s., or coloured 
Illustrations, 5s.; also in Four parts, in paper boards, fancy 
wrapper, price ls, each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 

Little Gipsy (The), By Em Savvacr. Translated by ANNA 
BLacKWELL. Profusely Illustrated by Ernest Fr6xIcH. Small 
4to, (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6s.) 


Norstone; or, Rirrs in tHE Croups, By M. E. Harrerstey. 


Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Broprrte. Music 


by Tuomas Mursy. With 40 Illustrations. Feap 4to. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments. By the Rey. B, H. 
DrareR. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer’s History of the Robins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Ilus- 
trations by Harrison Werr. Small 4to, gilt edges. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with guilt edges, 5s. 


Alda Graham; and her brother Philip. By E. Marryar Norais. 

“Buttons.” Tue TRIALS AND TRAVELS OF A YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 
By Ascotr R, Hops. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Carorine Pracuey. 

Cornertown Chronicles. New Lecenps oF OLD LORE WRITTEN 
FOR THE YouNG. By KatseLEen Knox. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful Illus- 
trations from Drawings by Harrison WEIR. Small 4to. 

Fiery Cross (The), oR rH vow or Montrose. By BarBaRa Hutton. 

Mandarin’s Daughter (The): A Srory or THe Great TaEpPine 
REBELLION. By SamuEL Mossman. 


Modern British Plutarch (The), or Lives or Men DISTINGUISHED 
IN THE RECENT HISTORY OF OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TALENTS, 
Virtus, aND AcHInvVEMENTS. By W. C. Tayior, LL.D. 


Oak Staircase (The), or Tux Srories or Lorp anp Lapy Desmond; 
a Narrative of the Times of Jamms II. By M. and C. Luz. 


Royal Umbrella (The). By Masor A. F. P. Harcourt, Author of 
“The Shakespeare Argosy,” &., &. With 4 full-page Illus- 
trations by Linney SAMBOURNE. 

Silver Linings: or, Ligur anp Suapz. By Mrs. R. M. Bray. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lusatia. By W. WESTALL, 

Theodora: 2 Tale for Girls. By Emi1a Marryarr NogrIis. 

Zipporah, the Jewish Maiden. By M. HE. Brwsuer. 


Three Shillings and Siapence plain; or coloured plates and 
gilt edges, Four Shillings and Siapence, Super Royal 
16mo, cloth elegant, with Illustrations. 


Aunt Jenny’s American Pets. By Caruerine C. Hopiey. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Cresspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane, 
ss Tales of the Toys. Toup By THEMSELVES. 
= Tiny Tadpole, AND OTHER TALES. 
Cousin Trix, AND HER WeLcomE Tates. By GEORGIANA Craik. 
Cosmorama: THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL NATIONS OF THE 
WoRLD DESCRIBED. By J. ASPIN. 


Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. RusseLu GRAY. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Three Shillings and Sixpence each—continued. 

Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Avcusra BEruett. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or SHorr NARRATIVES OF REMARKABLE 
WoMEN, 

Fairy Land, or RECREATION FoR THE RIsInG GENERATION, in Prose 
and Verse. By Tuomas anp Jane Hoop, [Illustrated byt. 
Hoop, Jun. 

Feathers and Fairies, or Storrms From Tu REALMS OF Fancy, 
By the Hon. Augusta BETHEL. 

Flotsam and Jetsam. By H. Wornem, 

Garden (The), or FReperick’s Monruty INSTRUCTION FOR THE 
MANAGEMENT AND FoRMATION OF A FLOWER GARDEN. With 
Illustrations by SowErsy. 

Hacco the Dwarf, or Tus Tower on THE Movnratn, and other 
Tales. By Lapy LusuineTon. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Illustrated 
with Twenty-four Engravings, by C. H. Bennerr. 

Nursery Times, or Storres aBout THE LiTtLE ONES. By an Old 
Nurse. 

Peep at the Pixies, (A), or LEaenps of THE WEST. By Mrs, Bray, 

Seven Birthdays (The), or Tue CuI~pREN or ForTuNE. By 
KatTHigen Knox. 

Starlight Stories, roxy ro Brigut Eyes anp LigrEning Ears, 
By Fanny LABLAcHE. 

Stories of Edward anp nig Litre FRiEenps. 

Tales of Magic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by ALFRED 
CROWQUILL. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence plain, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or with gilt edges, price As, 


Bonnie Lesley. By Mrs. H. Martin. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herpert Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barsara Hutton. 

Clement’s Trial and Victory, or Sowing anp Rearing. By 
M. EK. B. (Mrs. Getziz). Third Thousand. 

College Days at Oxford. By the Rev. C. H. Apams, 

Early Start in Life. By E. Marryat Norris. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tatzs or Facr anp Fancy, By 
PETER PaRLeEy. 

For a Dream’s Sake. By Mrs. A. H. Martin. 

Gladys the Reaper. By Anne BRALE. 

Golden Curl, and other Fairy Tales. By A. E. A. 

Great and Small; Scenes in THE Lire or CuiLpREN. ‘Translated 
from the French by Miss Harriet Poors. 61 Illustrations. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Herry’s Witt, By M. M. Potnarp. 

Isabel’s Difficulties, or Licnt on tHe Datty Patu. By M.R. Canny 

Joachim’s Spectacles: A Legenp or FLorentHaL. By M. & C. Lez 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each—continued. 


Kingston’s (W. H. G.) Fred Markham in Russia, or, Tax Boy 
TRAVELLERS IN THE LAND OF THE CZAR. 


9 Manco the Peruvian Chief. 
5 Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 
9 Peter the Whaler; mis Harty Lire AnD ADVENTURES 


In THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 
7 Salt Water, or Ne D’Arcy’s Sea Lire AND ADVENTURES. 
Left Alone. By Francis Carr. 
Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 
5 Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Reptiles, 


and Fishes. 

39 Adventures in Australia, or THE WANDERINGS OF CAPTAIN 
SPENCER IN THE BusH AND THE WILDS. 

or The African Wanderers, or CARLOS AND ANTONIO. 


Little May’s Friends, or Counrry PETS AND Pastimes. By 
ANNIE WHITTEM. 

Michaelmas Daisy. By Saran DoupDNeEyY. Tilustrated. 

Millicent and Her Cousins. By the Hon. Auvcusta BETHELL. 

Mudge and Her Chicks: A Story of Children’s Home Doings. By 
a BROTHER and SISTER. 

My Own Dolly. By Amy HK, Brancuarp. 

My Mother’s Diamonds. By Marra J. GREER. 

My Sister’s Keeper. By L. M. Lane. 

New Girl (The), or Tue Rivars; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. GELLIE). 

Nimpo’s Troubles. By OLive THORNE Mitier, Author of “Little 
Folks in Feather and Fur.” 

North Pole (The); aNp How CHARLIE Witson DISCOVERED IT, By 
the Author of “ Realms of the Ice King,” &c. 

Our Old Uncle’s Home; aND WHAT THE Boys DID THERE. By 
Mother CaREY. 

Out on the Pampas. By G. A. Henry. 

- Oak Staircase. By M. and C. Lex. 

Queen Dora: Tar Lire AND LESSONS OF A Lirttz Giru. By 
KATHLEEN KNox. 

Rosamond Fane, or THE Prisoners OF Sr. James, By M. and C. 
LEE. 

Stephen the Schoolmaster. By Mrs. GELLie (M. E. B.). 

Talent in Tatters, or somE VICISSITUDES IN THE Lire OF AN 
EneuisH Boy. By Horr WRaYTHE. 

The Triumphs of Steam, or STORIES FROM THE Lives or Wart, 
ARKWRIGHT, AND STEPHENSON. 

ery Genteel. By the Author of “Mrs, Jerningham’s Journal.” 

The Whispers of a Shell, or SroRIES OF THE SEA. By FRANCES 
FREELING BRODERIP. 

Young Francs Tireurs (The). By G, A. Henry. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, Illustrated. 


Among the Zulus. By Lrevr.-Cox. DRAYsoN. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Attractive Picture Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 
Corner, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Paper Boards, Royal 4to, price 3s. 6d. each 
plain; 7s. 6d. coloured ; 10s. 6d. mounted on cloth and coloured, 

Berries and Blossoms: a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
WESTWOOD. 

Bible Illustrations, or A DuscrteTion oF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
PECULIAR TO THE East, By the Rey. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Kirro. 

The Bird and Insects’ Post Office. By Rosert Bioomrie.p, Author 
of “Rural Tales,” etc. Illustrated with Thirty-five Wood 
Engravings. Crown 4to, paper boards, with Chromo side, (or 
cloth elegant, 6s.) 

British History Briefly Told (The), AND A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
Ancient Customs, Sports, AND Pastimes or THE ENGLISH. 


Four Seasons (The); A Short Account of the Structure of Plants, 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men’s Institute, 
Paris. With Illustrations, Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The); wira Unciz Goopwin’s 
Account or rr, By Jerrreys Tayzor, Feap. 8vo, 

Glimpses of Nature, anp Opyxcrs or INTEREST DESCRIBED DURING 
A Visit TO THE IsLE oF Wieut. By Mrs, Lovupon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Robins (The). By Mrs. Trmorer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Hdited by the Rev. Cuarins Swete, M.A, 
Historical Acting Charades, or AMUSEMENTS FOR WINTER EVENINGS, 

By the Author of “Cat and Dog,” ete, Feap. 8yvo. ; 

Infant Amusements, or How ro make A Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children, 
By W. H. G. Krnasron. 

Little Margaret's Ride to the Isle of Wight; or, Taz WoNDERFUL 
Rocxinc Horse. By Mrs. Frepertick Brown. With Hight 
Illustrations in chromo-lithography, by Herzen S. Taruam. 
Crown 4to, Cloth, 

Man’s Boot (The), anp orHER SrorIEs IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE, 
Hlustrated by Harrison Weir, 4to, gilt edges, 

The Mine, or SusrerRANEAN Wonpers, An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miter and the Products of his Labours, 


Blodern Sphinx (The). A Collection of Entemas, Cuaraprs, RE- 
BUSES, DOUBLE AND TRIPLE Acrostics, ANAGRAMS, LococRipus, 
METAGRAMS, VERBAL PUZZLES, CONUNDRUMS, etc. Feap. 8vo. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each—continued. 


Our Soldiers, or ANECDOTES OF THE CAMPAIGNS AND GALLANT 
DrEEps oF THE British ARMY DURING THE REIGN OF HER 
Masesty QuEEN Vicroria. By W. H. G. Kinesron. With 
Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 


Our Sailors, or ANECDOTES OF THE ENGAGEMENTS AND GALLAN®E 
DEEDS oF THE Britis Navy.. With Frontispieco, New 
and Revised Edition, Eighth Thousand, 


Sunbeam: a Fairy Tale. By Mrs, PIETZKER. 


Sylvia’s New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J. F. B. 
Fira. 


Talks about Science. By T. Dunman, 


Taking Tales. Edited by W. H. G. Krnesron. In Plain Language 
and Large Type. New Edition. Two vols. 


May also be had in 4 vols, 1s, 6d. each; and 12 parts, 6d, and 4d. eack. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 


Bear King (The): 2 Narrative confided to the Marines by JAMES 
Greenwoop. With Illustrations by Ernest GRISET. Small 4to. 


Familiar Natural History. By Mrs. R. Lex, With 42 Illustra- 
tions by Harrison WEIR. 

** Also in Two Vols., entitled ‘‘ British Animals and Birds,” 

‘‘ Foreign Animals and Birds.” 1s. each, plain ; 2s. 6d. coloured, 


Qld Nurse’s Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H, Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 


Three Shillings, or gilt edges, Three and Sixpence. 
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The Favourite Picture Book and Nursery Companion. Compiled 9/. 


anew by Uncty Cuariie. With 450 Illustrations by eminent 
artists. In Two Vols., Cloth elegant (or coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s.) 

May also be had in the following styles. One Vol., Cloth, 5s., or 
coloured Illustrations, gilt, 10s. 6d. Four Parts, paper covers, 
1s. each, or coloured Illustrations, 2s. each. 


Fruits of Enterprise, EXHIBITED IN THE TRAVELS OF BELZONI IN 
Eqypr anp Nupia. With Six Engravings by Birket Foster. 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Two Shillings and Sixpence plain, Super Royal 16mo, 
cloth elegant, with Illustrations by Harrison Weir 
and others. 

2/6 Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 

Frog. Edited by Mrs. S, C. Hatt. 
Amy’s Wish, and What Came of It. By Mrs, Trier. 
Animals and their Social Powers. By Mary TuRNER-ANDREWES, 
Crib and Fly: a Tate or Two Trrrmns. 


Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memorrs or THE Lapy SERAPHINA. 
By the Author of “ Cat and Dog.” 


Early Dawn (The), or Stores To THINK ABOUT, 


Every Inch a King, or Tur Srory or REX AND HIS FRIENDS. By 
Mrs, J. Worruineron Buss. 


Fairy Gifts, or A WALLET or Wonpers. By Katauren Knox. 
Funny Fables for Little Folks. 
Fun and Earnest, or Ruymes witn Reason. By D’Arcy W. 
THompson. Illustrated by C. H. Benner. Imperial 16mo, 
Gerty and May. Eighth Thousand. 
By the same Author. 


Granny’s Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 
Children of the Parsonage. | The New Baby. 


Jack Frost and Betty Snow; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 


Lost in the Jungle; A Tare or rue Inpian Mutiny. By 
Aveusta Marryar. 


Madelon, By Estuer Carr. 
Neptune: or THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NEWFOUNDLAND Dog. 
Norris (Emm1a Marryat.) A Week by Themselves. 


By the same Author. 


Geoffry’s Great Fault. Snowed Up. 
Seaside Home, What became of Tommy, 


Odd Stories about Animals: told in Short and Easy Words. 


Our Home in the Marsh Land, or Days or AuLp Lane Synz. 
By E. L. F, 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each—continued. 
Scripture Histories for Little Children. With Sixtoon Illustrations 2/6 
by JoHN GILBERT. 
ConTENTs :—The History of Joseph—History of Moses—History 
of our Saviour—The Miracles of Christ. 
Sold separately 6d. each, plain; 1s. coloured.” 
Secret of Wrexford (The), or Srerra Desmonn’s Secrer. By 
ESTHER CARR. 
Tales from Catland. Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. 
By an Otp TaBBy. Seventh Thousand. 


Talking Bird (The), or Tue LitrLe GIRL WHO KNEW WHAT WAS 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and EH. Kirpy. 

Ten of Them, or Toe CuILpREN oF Danenurst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bray. 

‘¢ Those Unlucky Twins!” By A. LystTEr. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Readers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
“Little Tales for Tiny Tots,” etc. 

oe: Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 

8. 

Reo. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A DONKEY. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy’s Troustes, By Mary ALBERT. 

Adventures of Kwei, the Chinese Girl. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gertie). 

William Allair, or Running away To Sea. By Mrs. H. Woop. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Illustrated. 
Adventures of the Pig Family, The. [Illustrated., 


Among the Zulus: the Adventures of Hans Sterk, South African 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut.-Colonel A. W. Drayson, R.A. 


Boy’s Own Toy Maker (The): a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. LanpELLs, 200 
Illustrations. Enlarged and revised edition. 

The Cruise of Ulysses and His Men; or, Tales and Adventures 
from the Odyssey, for Boys and Girls. By C. M. Bett. With 
Seven Illustrations by P. Prioto, Feap. 8vo. 

Dolly Dear! By Mary E. Gets (M. E, B.). 

Girl’s Own Toy Maker (The), anp Book or RecREATION. By E. 
and A. LANDELLS. With 200 Illustrations. 

Goody Two Shoes. A Reprint of the Original Edition, with 
Introduction by Cuas. WELSH. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each—continued. 


The Guests of Flowers: A Botanical Sketch, By Mrs. MmETKERKE. 
With Prefatory Letter by Dr. Tuzoporr Kzryer. Cloth, 
small 4to, 

The Guests at Home. A Sequel to the above. By the same 
AuTHoR. Small4to. — 

Little Child’s Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 
and Three Syllables. 16 Page Illus. (4s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges.) 

Little Pilgrim (The). Revised and Illustrated by HeLen Perrie, 

Model Yachts, and Model Yacht Sailing: How To Burin, Rie 
AND Sart A SELF-actinc MopEet Yacut. By Jas. E. Waton 
V.M.Y.C. Feap. 4to, with 58 Woodcuts, 

St. Aubyns Laddie. By E. C, Puarrirs. 

Silly Peter: A Queer Srory or a Dart Boy, A PRINCE, AND A 
MILLER’s DaveutTreR. By W. Norris, 

Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 
Sipngy Cox. Third Edition. 


A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 
Cloth elegant, fully Illustrated. 


African Pets: or, CHATS ABOUT OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS IN NATAL. 
Wir a Skercn or Karrir Lire. By F. Crryton Parry. 


Bunehy: or, Tue Cui~pREn or Scarsproox Farm. By Miss E. C. 
Puituips, Author of “St, Aubyn’s Laddioe,” &e. 

Bryan and Katie. By Annerre Lysrer, Illustrated by Harry 
FuRNISS. 


A Daring Voyage across the Atlantic, by Two Americans, the 
Brothers ANDREWS, in a ‘small Boat, the Nautilus. The Log 
of the Voyage by Captain Wizi1am A, ANDREWS, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by Dr. Macautay, Editor of the Boy's Own 
Paper. 

A Gem of an Aunt. By Mrs, Getu (M.E.B.) 

Hilda and Her Doll. By E. C. Pumxies, Author of “Bunchy,” &. 


The House on the Bridge, and other Tales. By C. E. Bowen, 
Author of “ Among the Brigands,” &e. 

Kitty and Bo: or, Taz Srory or a Very Lirrie Girt anp Boy, 
By A.T. With Frontispiece. 

On the Leads: or, WHat tux Pranets Saw. By Mrs. A. A. 
STRANGE Burson. 

Two Rose Trees: The Adventures of Twin Sisters. By Mrs. 
Minniz Dove.as. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, wira STorres aBour Aunt Mary’s 
Pets. By Mary Hooper. 

We four. By Mrs. R, M. Bray, 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 
fancy boards. 

English Struwwelpeter (The): or Prerry Srorres AND FUNKY 
Picrures For Litre Car~pren. After tho celebrated German 
Work, Dr. Hernrica Horrmann. ‘Twenty-sixth Edition. 
Twenty-four pages of Illustrations (or mounted on linen, 5s.) 

Funny Picture Book (The); or 25 Funny Litriu Lessons. A 
free Translation from the German of “Der Kiere A.B.C. 
ScutitTz.” 

Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illus- 
trated by THomas Hoop. 

Spectropia, or Surprisinc SprctRAL ILtustons, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down: a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McConnELL, with Verses by Tuomas Hoop. 


Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustrations, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges, Three Shillings. 
Fanny and Her Mamma, or, Easy Lessons ror CHILDREN. 


Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. BARWELL. 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, ror Her Lirrre Bors anp GIRtLs, 


Mamma’s Bible Stories (A Sequel to). 

Mamma’s Lessons, FoR HER LittLE Boys anp GIRLS. 

Silver Swan (The); a Fairy Tale. By Mapamu DE CHATELAIN. 
Tales of School Life. By Agnes Loupon. 


Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By GRANDFATHER 
GREY. 


Two Shillings each. 


Confessions of a Lost Dog (The). Reported by her Mistress, 
FRANCES PowrR Cosse. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank HAEs. : 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls’ Furniture anp To FurnisH A DOLuL’s House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

Illustrated Paper Model Maker. By E. LANDELLS. 

Only a Cat’s Tale. By E.M.B. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character, FROM NATURE AND 
ReEcoLiection. In Twenty Plates. By J.B. 4to, fancy boards. 

Surprising Adventures of the Clumsy Boy Crusoe (The). By 
Cuartes H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illustrations. 
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20 NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


UNIFORM IN SIZE AND STYLE. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 
Sully Illustrated. 
Angelo; or, Tue Pine Forest mn Tue Arps. By GERALDINE 
KE. Jewspury. 5th Thousand, 
Aunt Annette’s Stories to Ada. By Annetre A. SALasan, 
Babies’ Museum, The. By Uncie Cuaruie. 


Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hanps anp a Wituine Heart. By 
M.E. B. (Mrs. Genrre). 5th Thousand, 


Featherland; or, How raz Brrps Livep at GREENLAWN. By 
G.M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 


Humble Life: a Tale of Humsie Homns. By the Author of 
“‘Gerty and May,” &c. 


Kingston’s (W. H.G.) Child of the Wreck: or, Tue Loss oF 
THE RoyaL GEORGE, 


Lee’s (Mrs, R.) Playing at Settlers ; or, Taz Faccor House, 
Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 


of Animals, 
Little Lisette, Taz ORPHAN OF ALSACE. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gexx1e). 
Live Toys; or, ANECDOTES oF OUR FouR-LEGGED AND OTHER Pers, 
By Emma Davenrort. 


Long Evenings ; or, Storrs ror My Lirrire Frienps. By Emma 
Marryar, 


Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B, (Mrs. Gextrs). 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence each. 


Every-Day Things, or Uszrut KNowLEDGE RESPECTING THE PRIN- 
CIPAL ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL SUBSTANCES IN 
COMMON USE. 

Fairy Gifts, or A Watuerr or WonpERs. By K. Knox, 

Fairy Land. By T, J. Hoop. 


Little Roebuck (The), from the German. Illustrated by Losson. 
Fancy boards (2s. coloured). 


Taking Tales. Edited by W H. G. Kinaston. In Plain Language 
and large Type. Four vols. 
Short Stories for Children about Animals. [Illustrated by 
Harrison WErR, 
May also be had in Two vols., 3s, 6d. each; and in 12 parts, 
paper covers, price 4d. each; or cloth limp, 6d, each. 


Trimmer’s (Mrs.) New Testament Lessons, With 40 Engravings, 
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THE CHERRY SERIES OF EIGHTEENPENNY 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 


The following new books have been attractively bound in cloth, printed in 
added. They are allillustrated and | gold and silver. 


Pictures of Girl Life, By C. A. Howe tt. 
Our Birthdays, and how to Improve them. 


By EMMA DAVENPORT. 
Holidays Abroad; or, Right at Last. By 
EMMA DAVENPORT, 


School Days in Paris. By M.S. Le Jeune. 
Good in Everything; or, The Early Days of 


_ Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. BARWELL. 
Distant Homes; or, the Graham Family in 
New Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. AYLMER. 


é The following is a List of the Books already published in this 
eries : 


Adventures in Fanti-land. By Mrs. R. LEE. 

Always Happy; or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sister. 
A Child’s Influence. By Lisa Lockyer. 

Constance and Nellie. By Emma DAVENPORT. 

Corner Cottage, and its Inmates. By FRANCES OSBORNE. 
Father Time’s Story Book. By KaTHLEEN Knox. 
From Peasant to Prince. By Mrs. PIETZKER. 

Granny’s Wonderful Chair. By B. F. BROWNE. 

Happy Holidays. By Emma DAveNpoRT. 

The Heroic Wife. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

Lucy’s Campaign. By M. & C. LEE. 

My Grandmother’s Budget. By Mrs. BroDERIP. 


The following are in preparation :— 
Happy Home. By Lapy LusHINGTON. 
Helen in Switzerland. By Lavy LusHINGTON. 
Lost in the Jungle. By Avcusta MarrYAaT. 
Louisa Broadhurst. By A. MILNER. 
Our Home in the Marshland. By E. L. F. 
Battle and Victory; or the Painter's Career. By C. E. 
BOWEN. 
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NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


THE HAWTHORN SERIES OF SHILLING 
BOOKS for Presents and Prizes for Boys and Girls. 


The following new. books have been attractively bound in cloth, printed in 
added. They are all illustrated and | gold and silver. 


The Stolen Cherries ; or, Tell the Truth at 


Once. 


Fickle Flora and her Seaside Friends. By 


EMMA DAVENPORT. 


The Hero of Brittany; or, The Story of 


Bertrand du Guesclin. 


Hofer, the Tyrolese. By the Author of “ William 
5 aL 


Claudine; or, Humility the Basis of all 
the Virtues. By the Author of “ William Tell,” &c. 
William Tell, the Patriot of Switzerland. By 


FLORIAN. 


The following Books have already appeared in this Series :— 
Alice and Beatrice. By GranpMama. 
Among the Brigands. By C. E. Bowen. 
The Children’s Picnic. By E. Marryar Norris. 
Christian Elliott ; or, Mrs. Danver’s Prize. By L. N. Comyn. 
The Discontented Children. By M. & E. Kirsy. 
Grandmamma’s Relics. By C. E. Bowen. 
Harry at School. A Story for Boys. By E. Marryar Norris. 
Holiday Tales. By Frorence Wirrorp. 
Holidays among the Mountains. By M. Berwam Epwarps. 
Julia Maitland. By M. & E. Krrsy. 
Paul Howard’s Captivity. By E. Marrvat Norris. 
Wrecked, not Lost. By the Hon. Mrs. Dunpas. 


The following are in preparation :— 
Adrift on the Sea. By E, | Children of the Parsonage. 
M. Norris. Johnny Miller. By Fetrx 
Cat and Dog; or Puss and 
the Captain. 
Sunny Days. 


WEISS. 
Our White Violet. 


ey) 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 


New Editions of the Volumes in this Series are being issued, and 1/ : 
other Volumes by Popular Authors will be added. 


Cloth elegant, with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 
One Shilling each. 


. The Eskdale Herd Boy. By Lapy STopDARrT. 

. Mrs. Leicester’s School. By Cartes and Mary Lams. 
. The History of the Robins. By Mrs. TRIMMER 

Memoir of Bob, The Spotted Terrier. 

Keeper’s Travels in Search of His Master. 

. The Scottish Orphans. By Lapy Sroppart. 

. Never Wrong; or, the Young Disputant; & It was only in Fun. 
. The Life and Perambulations of a Mouse. 

9, The Son of a Genius. By Mrs. Horianp. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. By Mrs. Horan. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. By Mrs. Horianp. 

12, Theodore; or The Crusaders. By Mrs. Horianp. 

18. Right and Wrong. By the Author of “ Anways Harpy.” 
14. Harry’s Holiday. By Jerrerys TaYLor. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 
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Price One Shilling each. 


The Picturesque Primer. Paper Boards. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. Paper Boards. 
Easy Reading for Little Readers. Paper Boards 

The Nursery Companion. Paper Boards. 


These Four Volumes contain about 450 pictures. Each one being 
complete in itself, and bound in an attractive paper cover, in boards 
(also with coloured Illustrations, 2s.), or in Two Vols., cloth, 3s., or 
coloured Illustrations, 5s. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the “ Favourite Picture Book,” 
bound wn cloth, price 5s., or coloured Illustrations, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
Australian Babes in the Wood (The): a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Prico 1s. boards, 1s, 6d, cloth, gilt edges. 
Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, 1s. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. ’ 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is. plain; 1s. 6d. coloured. 
Dame Partlett’s Farm. An AccounT or THE RICHES SHE OBTAINED 

By InpustTRY, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Female Christian Names, AND THEIR TEAcutInes. A Gift Book for 

Girls. By Mary E. Bromrretp. Cloth, gilt edges 
Golden Words for Children, rrom Tue Book or Lirz. In English, 

French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 

Or bound in cloth interleaved, price 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 


24 NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 

a eee 

One Shilling each—continued, 

i NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

Te Classies tor the Million. An epitome of the works of the principal 

| Greek and Latin Authors, By H. Grey. Or bound in cloth, 
| price 5s. 

a I Goody Two Shoes: or Tam History or Lirrte Margery Mran- 
WELL IN Ruyme Fully Illustrated, cloth. 


{ 
Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Novel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henry Bursity. New and 
Wet cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand, Two Series in one, 
hell (Or coloured Illustrations, 1s. 6d.) 

i Headlong Career (The) and Woeful Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
By Tuomas Hoop. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy wrapper, 4to. (Or mounted on cloth, untearable, 2s.) 

Johnny Miller; or Trur AND PERSEVERANCE. By FELrx WEIss. 

I Nine Lives of a Cat (The): a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Pennerr, 24 Coloured Engravings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practican PRiNcreLes oF PLAIN AND PERFEcr PRo- 
NUNCIATION, Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Noven Pastime BY WHICH CHILDREN CAN 
CONSTRUCT AND RECONSTRUCT PICTURES FOR THEMSELVES. Four 
Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 


First Series.—Juvenile Party—Zoological Gardens—The Gleaner. 
Second Series.—Birds’ Pic-nic—Cats’ Concert—Three Bears. 
ie Third Series.—Blind Man’s Buff—Children in the Wood—Snow Man, 
ee Fourth Series.—Grandfather’s Birthday—Gymnasium—Playroom. 
Primrose Pilgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Beruam 
Epwarps. Illustrated by Macquorp. Sewed. 


: 
Rhymes and Pictures anout Breap, TEA, Sugar, Corton, Coats, 


AND Gop. By Wit11am Newman. Seventy-two Illustrations. 
Price Is. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured. 


*,° Each Subject may be had separately. 6d. plain; 1s, coloured, 
¥ | Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the Use of 
ai Children. By the Author of ‘‘Mamma’s Bible Stories.” Six- 
J teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

i | Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 
14 Young Vocalist (The). A Collection of Twelve Songs, each with 
an Accompaniment for the Pianoforte. By Mrs. Mounsry 


Barrnotomew. New and Cheaper Hdition, (Or bound in 
cloth, price 2s.) 


DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 
Mounted on cloth with coloured plates, One Shilling each, 


1. Cock Rosin. 3. Dame TRoT AND HER Cart, 
2. CouRTsHIP OF JENNY Wren. | 4. House rHat Jack Burr, 
Puss 1x Boots. 
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Price Sixpence each, Plain; One Shilling, coloured, 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRISON WEIR AND JOHN GILBERT. 


Be British Animals, 
2. British Animals. 
. British Birds, 

. Foreign Animals, 
. Foreign Animals, 
. Foreign Birds. 

The Farm and its Scenes. 


1st Series. 
2nd Series. 


1st Series. 
2nd Series. 


SIO TUR OO bO 


8. The diverting History of John 


Gilpin. 

9. The Peacock’s Home and Butter- 
fly’s Ball, 

10. History of Joseph. 

1l. History of Moses, 

12. Life of our Saviour. 


13. Miracles of Christ, 


—— 


His Name was Hero, 


Price 1s., sewed. 


By the same Author. 


How I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 
2s. cloth; 2s. 6d. gilt edges. 

My mo, Puss, With Frontispiece. 
Price 6 


The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. 
Fifth Edition. Price 6d. 

The Adventures of a Butterfly. 
Price 8d. 


The Hare that Found his Way Home. Price 6d, 


WORKS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


4 Woman’s Secret; or, How TO MAKE 
Homer Happy, Thirty-third Thou- 
sand. 18mo, price 6d. 


By the same Author, uniform in size 
and price. 


Woman’s Work; or, How sHE CAN 
HELP THE Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents; or, THz 
MornHer’s ASSsisTANT IN CASES 
oF Buens, Scaups, Cuts, &c. 
Ninth Thousand. 


Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow; il- 
lustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work; or, Hannan BAKER’s 
First Puace. Fifth Thousand: 


The Cook and the Doctor: or, Cuzar 
Recrrres AND UsEFUL REMEDIES, 
Selected from the first three books, 
Price 2d. 

Home Difficulties, A Few Words on 
the Servant Question. 4d, 

Fenily Benzene for Cottage Homes. 

Price 2 


NEW AND POPULAR WORKS 


Price 9d. each elegantly bound in Paper Boards, with 


Covers in Chromolithography. 


THE 


TINY 


NATURAL HISTORY SERIES 


OF STORY BOOKS ABOUT ANIMALS FOR LITTLE READERS. 


ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED BY THE BEST ARTISTS. 


Especially adapted for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. In 
one way or another, the books either impart knowledge about 
Animals, or inculeate the desirableness of treating them with 


kindness. 


Little Nellie’s Bird Cage. By Mrs. 
R. Ler, Author of “The African 
Wanderers,” &c. 

The Tiny Menagerie. By Mrs. R. Lze, 
Author of “The African Wan- 
derers,’’? &c. 

The Dog Postman. By the Author of 
6‘ Odd Stories.” 

The Mischievous Monkey. By the 
Author of ‘“Odd Stories.” 

Lily’s: Letters from the Farm, By 
Mary Hooper, Author of “ Ways 
and Tricks of Animals.” 

Gur Dog Prin. By. Many Hoopzr, 
Author of “Ways and Tricks of 
Animals.’ 


| Little Neddie’s Menagerie. By Mrs. 


R. Lex, Author of “‘ The African 
Wanderers,” &c. 


Frolicsome Frisk and his Friends. 
By the Author of ‘“ Trottie’s 
Story Book.’’ 


Wise Birds and Clever Dogs) By the 
Author of “Tuppy,” “Tiny 
Stories,’ &e. 

Artful Pussy. By the Author of ‘Odd 
Stories,” &e. 

The Pet Pony. By the Author of 
“Trottie’s Story Book.” 


Bow Wow Bobby. By the Author of 
“Tuppy,” “ Odd Stories,” &c. 


The above 12 vols. in Cardboard Box with Picture Top, price 9s. 
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In 12 Parts, cloth limp, fancy binding, with Chromo on side. 


Price 6d. each, or paper covers, 4d. each. 


TAKING TALES. 


Edited by W. H. G. Kixesron, Fully illustrated. 64 


NV.B,—Each Tale is Illustrated and complete tn itself. 


. The Miller of Hillbrook: A Rurau Tate. 

. Tom Trueman: A Sarton In A MERCHANTMAN. 

. Michael Hale and His Family in Canada. 

. John Armstrong, THE SOLDIER. 

. Joseph Rudge, tHe AUSTRALIAN SHEPHERD. 

. Life Underground; or, Dick THE ColiaeRy Boy. 
. Life on the Coast; on, THE LirrLe Fisuenr Grr. 
. Adventures of Two Orphans in London. 

. Early Days on Board a Man-of-War. 

. Walter, the Foundling : a TALE oF OLDEN Trmus. 
. The Tenants of Sunnyside Farm. 
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. Holmwood: org, THE New ZEALAND SETTLER. 
. A Bit of Fun, and what it cost. 

. Sweethearts: A Taue or Vituace Lire. 

. Helpful Sam. 


— — 
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N.B.—May also be had in 4 vols, 1s. 6d. each, and 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
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NEW AND POPULAB WORKS 


OUR BOYS’ LITTLE LIBRARY. 


PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 


4d. 
A Series of Twelve elegant litile volumes in Paper Boards, 


with attractive Covers in Chromolithography, price 
Ad. each; or in cloth extra price 6d. each. The 12 
vols. in a Box with Fancy Lid, price 4s. and 6s. 
Every page is Illustrated. 


They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. 


1, Papa’s Pretty Gift Book. 

2. Mamma’s Pretty Gift Book. 
3. Neddy’s Picture Story Book. 
4, Stories for Play Time. 

5. The Christmas Gift Book. 

6. The Prize Picture Book. 

7. Little Tommy’s Story Book 
8. Bright Picture Pages. 


a 9. My Little Boy’s Story Book. 

L 10. What Santa Claus gave me. 
5 11. Tiny Stories for Tiny Boys. 

1 8 12. Little Boy Blue’s Picture Book. 
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OUR GIRLS’ LITTLE LIBRARY. 

PICTURES AND READING FOR LITTLE FOLK. 

A Series of Twelve elegant little volumes in Paper 4d. 
Boards, with attractive Covers in Chromolithography, 
price 4d. each; or in cloth extra, price 6d. each. The 


12 vols. in Box with Fancy Lid, price 4s. and 6s, Every 
page is Illustrated. 


They are especially suited for Sunday School Prizes and Rewards. 


. Nellie’s Picture Stories. 

. Stories and Pictures for little Troublesome. 
. Little Trotabout’s Picture Stories. 

. Birdie’s Scrap Book. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5. Stories for Little Curly Locks. 

6. Bright Pictures for Roguish Eyes, 
7, Daisy’s Picture Album 

8. Wee-Wee Stories for Wee-Wee Girls. 
9, May’s Little Story Book. 

10. Gipsy’s Favourite Companion. 


11. My Own Story Book. 
12. Pretty Pet’s Gift Book. 


30 POETICAL READERS, 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S POETICAL READERS. 


The object of the compiler has been to provide the young with a 
repertory—full, varied, artistically arranged, and carefully graduated, 
of high class, and at the same time suitable poetry. The collection 
_ consists almost entirely of complete poems. They are arranged in 
. four parts, the first part containing the simplest pieces, and the last 
the most difficult. A few pages of explanatory matter has been 
appended to each part, but it has been thought desirable to make 
the notes as few in number and as concise as possible. The book 
will thus, it is hoped, perform a double function. In the four parts 
it will be suitable as a series of reading books for use in elementary 
and other schools, while, as a complete volume, it will be a most 
suitable book for presentation. 


PoETRY FOR THE YOUNG.— PoETRY FOR THE YOUNG.— 
BOOK I., for Standards I.—IV., BOOK III., for Standard VI. and 
inclusive, crown 8v0., 120 Pp., clothy pupil teachers, crown 8vo., 176 pp., 
price od. cloth, 1s. 
PoETRY FOR THE YOUNG.— PoETRY FOR THE YOUNG.— 
BOOK I1., for Standards IV.—_ BOOK IV., for pupil teachers, 
V1., crown 8vo., 168 £p., cloth, price Is. training colleges, &C.,c7. 800.5128 pp.» 
Hy cloth, 9d. 


Poetry for the Young. The above Collection in 
One Volume. Intended for use in Schools and Colleges, and 
graduated to suit the requirements of Public Elementary 
Schools. r. C 8vo., 645 pages. Handsomely bound, cloth, 
price 3s. 6¢., or in Roxburgh binding, for presentation, price 55. 
May also be had in Two Volumes, price 2s. 


GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. ou 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN’S. GEOGRAPHICAL 
READERS 


By J. RP BLAREST ON. 


Book I., FOR STANDARD I, 
Early Glimpses. Fcap. 8vo., 96 pages, with 
Twenty-two Illustrations, cloth limp, cut flush, price 6d. 
It is intended to bridge over the gap of observation and tnguiry, the first 
between. the Object Lessons of Infant chapters being arranged with a view 
Classes and the Elementary Geography to tmtplant a taste for physical, the 


of more advanced classes, and to assist latter for commercial, geography. 
teachers in training children to habits 


Book II., FOR STANDARD II. 


Glimpses of the Globe. A Geographical Reading 
Book. New, Enlarged, and Revised Edition. 40 Chapters. 
156 pages, cloth, Is. 

“<4 very commendable attempt to | Mr. Blakiston has succeeded most 
simplify the teaching of the elentents aduirably in carrying out his inten- 


ofgeography.”—EDUCATIONAL NEws, tion in producing this little treatise.” 
“We are strongly of opinion that —EpDUCATIONAL CHRONICLE. 


Book III., ror STANDARD III. 


Glimpses of England. 40 Chapters. 156 pages, 
cloth Is. 


“The language employed is well | twnguestionably written in pleasant 
within the coneprehension of Third \ and interesting style.” —TEACHER. 
Standard children, and the book ts 


Book IV., FoR STANDARD IV. 


Glimpses of the British Empire. In 66 
Sections. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ Avery good book.” —EDUCATIONAL “This little volume should be 
News. specially noted by teachers in search of 
“* The whole volunte contains a very a good geographical reading book.’ — 
fair outline of the enepire on which the EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 
sun never sets.’ —SCHOOL. | 


Book V., FoR STANDARDS V.—VII. 


Glimpses of the Earth. 320 pages, cloth, 25. 6d. 


‘6 The book is admirably adapted to | “Conveys many a useful lesson.”— 
veniind a teacher of the topics he ought DatiLy TELEGRAPH. : 
to introduce in each lesson.’ —BooxK- * Will prove realand lasting service 


SELLER. in. schools.’—DAILY CHRONICLE. 


“SSTANDARD AUTHORS” READERS. 


IMPORTANT -ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. GRIFFITH & FARRAN beg to announce that they hav 
in active preparation, and will shortly publish, a 


NEW SERIES of SCHOOL READING BOOKS, 


bs Ro, TO BE ENTITLED, THE 


By the EDITOR of ‘ POETRY for the YOUNG,’ 


The Books have been planned throughout to meet exactly the requirements of 
the New Mundella Code. They will be well. printed from clear type, on 
good paper, bound in a strong and serviceable manner, and will have 
interesting and useful Illustrations from beginning to end. 

2 a #6 


In the Infants’ Books of the Series, very careful graduation in the introduction 
of sounds and words will be combined with that great desideratum in 
Infants’ Readers, an interesting connected narrative form. 


The distinctive features of the Series in the Higher Books will be that the 
passages selected (both prose and poetry) will be taken from the works of 
Standard Authors, thus complying with the requirements of the New Code, 
and that they will be of such a nature as to awaken, sustain, and cultivate 

the interest of youthful readers. 


The Explanatory matter will be placed at the end of each Book (so that 
children may, at the discretion of the teacher, be debarred access to it), and 
will take the form of three appendices :— 

(a) Explanatory Notes. 
(6) Biographical Notes. 
(c) A Glossary of Rare or Difficult Words. : 
The compilation has been made with the utmost care, with the assistance 
and advice of gentlemen long conversant with the requirements of Public 

Elementary Schools; and the Publishers feel that the literary, artistic, and 

mechanical excellences of the Books will be such that the series will be 


pronounced 


The ‘Ne Plus Ultra’’ of Schcol Reading Books. 


The Books for Standards V., VI., and VII. will be ready shortly, and 
Specimen Pages and full Prospectuses, with Tables of Contents of the various 
Books, are preparing for distribution to all teachers applying for them, 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, ST. PavL’s CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 
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